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ABSTRACT 

This document contains a set of curriculum standards 
to gaide social studies curricula, teaching, learning tasks, and 
assessment* These social studies standards are organized to 
incorporate learning experiences from many disciplines. This book 
presenting the social studies standards is designed to serve three 
purposes: (1) to serve as a framework for social studies program 
design from kindergarten through grade 12; (2) to function as a guide 
for curriculum decisions by providing student performance 
expectations in the areas of knowledge, processes, and attitudes; and 
(3) to provide examples of classroom activities that will guide 
teachers as they design instruction to help their students meet 
performance expectations. The framework of the standards consists of 
10 themes incorporating fields of study that roughly correspond with 
one or more relevant disciplines. These 10 themes span the 
educational levels from early to middle grades to high school. 
Student performance expectations within each theme are specified, and 
examples of classroom activities are provided as illustrations of how 
to design learning experiences to help students meet the performance 
expectations. The 10 themes that form the framework of the social 
studies standards are: (1) culture; (2) time, continuity, and change; 
(3) people, places, and environments; (4) individual development and 
identity; (5) individuals, groups, and institutions; (6) power, 
authority, and governance; (7) production, distribution, and 
consumption; (8) science, technology, and society; (9) global 
connections; and (10) civic ideals and practices. Appendixes list 
essential skills for social studies; democratic beliefs and values; 
and organizational developing standards in other fields of study. A 
supplement contains the position statement. Contains 17 references. 
(Author/DK) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Thomas Jefferson, among others, emphasized that the vitality of a democracy 
depends upon the education and participation of its citizens. While such active civic 
participation includes becoming informed about issues and voting in elections, it can 
take many other diverse forms relating to the United States government, its history, its 
people, and its neighbors around the world. For example: 

• Fannie Lou Hamer was an active citizen when she organized voter registration 
for Mississippi's black citizens during the civil rights movement of the 1960s. 

• Ken Burns was an active citizen when he created the PBS series on the Civil War 
to demonstrate the dynamism and relevance of that period of U.S. history. 

• High school students were active citizens when they convinced their school to 
switch from styrofoani to paper cups after conducting an environmental and 
cost analysis. 

• And Senator Nancy Landon Kassebaum is an active citizen every day as she par- 
ticipates in committee discussions, votes on the Senate floor, speaks to com- 
munity and school groups, listens to her constituents, and generally works 
within the political process to achieve her goals for this country. 

All of these active citizens fulfill Jefferson's vision. But the United States and its 
democracy are constantly evolving and in continuous need of citizens who can adapt its 
enduring traditions and values to meet changing circumstances. Meeting that need is 
the mission of the social studies. In social studies, students develop a core of basic 
knowledge and ways of thinking drawn from many academic disciplines, learn how to 
analyze their own and others' opinions on important issues, and become motivated to 
participate in civic and community life as active, informed citizens. 

The primary membership organization in the field, the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS), has adopted this formal definition: 

Social studies is the integrated study of the social sciences and 
humanities to promote civic competence. Within the school program, 
social studies provides coordinated, systematic study drawing upon 
such disciplines as anthropology, archaeology, economics, geography, 
history, law, philosophy, political science, psychology, religion, and soci- 
ology, as well as appropriate content from the humanities, mathemat- 
ics, and natural sciences. The primary purpose of social studies is to 
help young people develop the ability to make informed and reasoned 
decisions for the public good as citizens of a culturally diverse, democ- 
ratic society in an interdependent world. 

In essence* social studies promotes knowledge of and involvement in civic affairs. 
And becaiise civic issues — such as health care, crime, and foreign policy — are multi- 
disciplinary in nature, understanding these issues and developing resolutions to them 
require multidisciplinary education. These characteristics are the key defining aspects 
of social studies. 
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The Standards Process n , • c 

tu c • i Executive oummary 

ine importance or social studies ensures that policymakers, educators, parents, 
and citizens of all kinds will want to know what students should be taught, how they 
will be taught, and how student achievement will be evaluated. The national curricu- 
lum standards in the social studies are designed to answer those questions. These stan- 
dards, published in this book, define what students should be learning in social stud- 
ies programs in the early grades, middle grades, and high school. To paraphrase a 
famous question, these standards specify what students should know and when they 
should know it. 

The development of social studies 'standards has occurred concurrently with the 
development of standards in other areas of education (the arts, civics and government, 
economics, English, foreign language, geography, history, mathematics, physical educa- 
tion, science, and vocational education). The emphasis on education reform in the 
1980s led to the National Governors Associations articular m of national educational 
goals in 1990 and the subsequent endorsement of those goals by the Bush administra- 
tion. Congress then passed, in 1992, the Goals 2000: Educate America Act, codifying 
educational goals and sanctioning the development of national educational standards as 
a means of encouraging and evaluating student achievement. While rhat act included 
the disciplines named above, it omitted social studies. However, social studies educa- 
tors, under the aegis of the NCSS, successfully annexed social studies to the national 
agenda and named a task force to develop curriculum standards. 

The task force, chaired by Professor Don Schneider of the University of Georgia, a 
past president of NCSS, consisted of teachers from elementary, middle, and high school 
levels; university and college teacher educators; and state and school district social stud- 
ies supervisors. The task force worked during 1993 and 1994 to develop the standards, 
review drafts, consider feedback from review panels, and revise and prepare the final 
document. The NCSS board of directors officially approved the standards document in 
April 1994. With the publishing of the standards in book form in fall 1994, NCSS 
begins dissemination of the standards to social studies educators around the country 
and launches a series of discussion and training workshops at conventions and in other 
venues at national, state, and district levels. 

Organization and Use of the Standards 

Because educational standards are being developed both in social studies and in 
many of the individual disciplines that contribute to social studies, one might ask: what 
is the relationship among these various sets of standards? The answer is that the social 
studies standards address overall curriculum design and comprehensive student perfor- 
mance expectations, while the individual discipline standards (civics and government, 
economics, geography, and history) provide focused and enhanced content detail.' 
Teachers and curriculum designers are encouraged first to establish their program 
frameworks using the social studies standards as a guide, and then to use the standards 
from history, geography, civics, economics, and others to guide the development of 
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Executive Summary grade level strands and courses. Using all of these standards in concert with one anoth- 
er allows educators to give adequate attention to both integrated and single discipline 
configurations. 

A metaphor helps to illustrate the relationship between social studies and specific 
individual disciplines. Consider a musical ensemble such as an orchestra (the social 
studies program) as it performs a specific musical composition (a grade level or specif- 
ic course within the curriculum). At certain times, one instrument discipline such 
as history) takes the lead while others (such as geography and economics) play sup- 
porting roles. At other times, several instruments (history, geography, economics) play 
together on an equal basis to explore the composers thematic aims. The quality of the 
performance is the result of the composers writing of the music (design of the social 
studies curriculum), the unique qualities of individual instruments (the contribution of 
individual disciplines), the acoustics of the setting (expertise of curriculum planners and 
teachers, school site facilities, and instructional resources), and the skills of musicians 
and the conductor (the abilities of students, teachers, and program planners). 

These social studies standards are thus organized ro incorporate learning experi- 
ences from many disciplines. This book presenting the social studies standards is 
designed to serve three purposes: 

1. to serve as a framework, for social studies program design from kindergarten 
through grade 12 (K-12); 

2. to function as a guide for curriculum decisions by providing student perfor- 
mance expectations in the areas of knowledge, processes, and attitudes; and 

3. to provide examples of classroom activities that will guide teachers as they 
design instruction to help their students meet performance expectations. 

The framework of the standards consists of ten themes incorporating fields of study 
that roughly correspond with one or more relevant disciplines. The first theme, 
"Culture," for instance, includes elements of anthropology, geography, history, and 
sociology. These ten themes span the educational levels from early to middle grades to 
high school. The standards are expressed in statements that begin "Social studies pro- 
grams should include experiences that provide for the study of" — for instance, 
Culture. Student performance expectations within that theme are then specified, and 
examples of classroom activities are provided as illustrations of how to design learning 
experiences to help students meet the performance expectations. 
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The Ten Themes 

The ten themes that form the framework of the social studies standards are: 



Executive Summary 



Cultrre. The study of culture prepares students to answer questions such as: What 
are the common characteristics of different cultures? How do belief systems, such as 

©religion or political ideals, influence other parts of the culture? How does the 
culture change to accommodate different ideas and beliefs? What does lan- 
guage tell us about the culture? In schools, this theme typically appears in 
units and courses dealing with geography history, sociology, and anthropology, 
as well as multicultural topics across the curriculum. 

Time, Continuity, and Change. Human beings seek to understand their histori- 
cal roots and to locate themselves in time. Knowing how to read and reconstruct the 

Opast allows one to develop a historical perspective and to answer questions 
such as: Who am I? What happened in the past? How am I connected to 
those in the past? How has the world changed and how might it change in 
the future? Why does our personal sense of relatedness to the past change? 
This theme typically appears in courses in history and others that draw upon historical 
knowledge and habits. 

People, PI. ces, and Environments. The study of people, places, and human-envi- 
ronment interactions assists students as they create their spatial views and geographic 
perspectives of the world beyond their personal locations. Students need the 
J^^^ knowledge, skills, and understanding to answer questions such as: Where are 
^^^M things located? Why are they located where they are? What do we mean by 
"region? How do landforms change? What implications do these changes 
have for people? In schools, this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing 
with area studies and geography. 

Individual Development and Identity. Personal identity is shaped by one s culture, 
by groups, and by institutional influences. Students should consider such questions as: 

©How do people learn? Why do people behave as they do? What influences 
how people learn, perceive, and grow? How do people meet their basic needs 
in a variety of contexts? How do individuals develop from youth to adult- 
hood? In schools, this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing with 
psychology and anthropology. 
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Executive Summary Individuals, Groups, and Institutions. Institutions such as schools, churches, fam- 

ilies, government agencies, and the courts play an integral role in peoples lives. It is 
important that students learn how institutions are Srmed, what controls and influences 
them, how they influence individuals and culture, and how they are main- 
tained or changed. Students may address questions such as: What is the role 
of institutions in this and other societies? How am I influenced by institu- 
tions? How do institutions change? What is my role- in institutional change? 
In schools this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing with sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, political science, and history. 
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Power, Authority, and Governance. Understanding the historical development of 
structures of power, authority, and governance and their evolving functions in contem- 
porary U.S. society and o her parts of the world is essential for developing civic com- 
petence. In exploring this theme, students confront questions such as: What 

©is power? What forms does it take? Who holds it? How is it gained, used, 
and justified? What is legitimate authority? How are governments created, 
structured, maintained, and changed? How can individual rights be protect- 
ed within the context of majority rule? In schools, this theme typically appears in units 
and courses dealing with government, politics, political science, history, law, and other 
social sciences. 

Production, Distribution, and Consumption. Because people have wants that 
often exceed the resources available to them, a variety of ways have evolved to answer 

®such questions as: What is to be produced? How is production to be orga- 
nized? How are goods and services to be distributed? What is the most effec- 
tive allocation of the factors of production (land, labor, capital, and manage- 
ment)? In schools, this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing 
with economic concepts and issues. 

Science, Technology, and Society. Modern.life as we know it would be impossible 
without technology and the science that supports it. But technology brings with it 
many questions: Is new technology always better than old? What can we learn from 

®the past about how new technologies result in broader social change, some of 
which is unanticipated? How can we cope with the ever-increasing pace of 
change? How can we manage technology so that the greatest number of peo- 
ple benefit from it? How can we preserve our fundamental values and beliefs in 
the midst of technological change? This theme draws upon the natural and physical 
sciences, social sciences, and the humanities, and appears in a variety of social studies 
courses, including history, geography, economics, civics, and government. 
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Global Connections. The realities of global interdependence require understand- Executive Summary 
ing the increasingly important and diverse global connections among world societies 

®and the frequent tension between national interests and global priorities. 
Students will need to be able to address such international issues as health 
care, the environment, human rights, economic competition and interdepen- 
dence, age-old ethnic enmities, and political and military alliances. This theme 
typically appears in units or courses dealing with geography, culture, and economics, 
but may also draw upon the natural and physical sciences and the humanities 

Civic Ideals and Practices. An understanding of civic ideals and practices of citi- 
zenship is critical to full participation in society and is a central purpose of the social 

©studies. Students confront such questions as: What is civic participation and 
how can I be involved? How has the meaning of citizenship evolved? What 
is the balance between rights and responsibilities? What is the role of the cit- 
izen in the communitv and the nation, and as a member of the world com- 
munity? How can I make a positive difference? In schools, this theme typically appears 
in units or courses dealing with history, political science, cultural anthropology, and 
fields such as global studies, law-related education, and the humanities. 

This book includes one chapter each for the early grades, the middle grades, and 
the high school level. Within those chapters, each theme is followed by a list of student 
performance expectations and classroom activities. To illustrate how the standards are 
applied using the themes and performance expectations, the following three sections 
provide examples from the early grades, middle grades, and high school. 
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Executive Summary An Example from the Early Grades 

For instance, take the theme "Culture." For the early grades, the standard (stated 
first, in a sentence) and its performance expectations (listed in alphabetical order) are as 
follows: 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of cul- 
ture and cultural diversity, so that the learner can: 

a. explore and describe similarities and differences in the ways groups, societies, 
and cultures address similar human needs and concerns; 

b. give examples of how experiences may be interpreted differently by people from 
diverse cultural perspectives and frames of reference; 

c. describe ways in which language, stories, folktales, music, and artistic creations 
serve as expressions of culture and influence behavior of people living in a partic- 
ular culture; 

d. compare ways in which people from different cultures think about and deal 
with their physical environment and social conditions; 

e. give examples and describe the importance of cultural unity and diversity with- 
in and across groups. 

One of the classroom activities describes the experiences of a teacher, Carlene 
Jackson, who uses a new program to develop geographic understanding in her first 
grade class. Before the first day of school, Jackson looks over her class list, inferring that 
she will have students of Mexican, Vietnamese, and Korean ancestry, as well as of 
African-American and European-American backgrounds. Jackson and her students 
decide to studyjiow families meet their basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter in five 
places: their Community; Juarez, Mexico; Hanoi, Vietnam; Lagos, Nigeria; and 
Frankfurt, Germany. The class reads books and stories, looks at photos and slides, 
watches videos, and talks to speakers from their cities. Students sharpen their reading, 
writing, and speaking skills and learn new geography skills such as map reading. For 
each city, they read and discuss something about its location, climate, region, and peo- 
ple. This activity is designed to address performance expectations a, b, and d. 
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An Example from the Middle Grades Executive Summary 

At this level, the theme of "Culture*' involves the following standard of performance 
expectations. Note how they build on the expectations from the lower grades: 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of cul- 
ture and cultural diversity, so that the learner can: 

a. compare similarities and differences in the ways groups, societies, and cultures 
meet human needs and concerns; 

b. explain how information and experiences may be interpreted by people from 
diverse cultural perspectives and frames of reference; 

c. explain and give examples of how language, literature, the arts, architecture, 
other artifacts, traditions, beliefs, values, and behaviors contribute to the devel- 
opment and transmission of culture; 

d. explain why individuals and groups respond differently to their physical, and 
social environments and/or changes to them on the basis of shared assump- 
tions, values, and beliefs; 

e. articulate the implications of cultural diversity, as well as cohesion, within and 
across groups. 

One of the accompanying classroom activities describes John Parkers seventh grade 
world studies unit on Australia. Student groups use maps to identify physical and cul- 
tural patterns in Australia today and hypothesize that people live the way that they do 
because the natural-physical environment (resources, climate, terrain) requires them to 
in order to survive. After sharing their hypotheses, some students turn to their text- 
book chapter on Australia to find information to prove or disprove their hypotheses; 
others consult more sophisticated reference sources; others use picture books to add 
visual evidence. 

Groups revise their hypotheses on the basis of their findings and then view a rele- 
vant video. Parker then asks students to contrast their hypothesis that people live the 
way they do in Australia because of the physical-natural environment with the fact that 
the aboriginal people who were there when the Europeans arrived live in such a differ- 
ent way in the same natural environment. Student groups develop and share cultural 
explanations to account for these differences. Some emphasize belief systems; others, 
learned behavior patterns. After the discussion, each student writes a paragraph pre- 
senting his or her explanation for the difference in the ways of contemporary 
Australians and aboriginal peoples. This activity is designed to address performance 
expectations a, b, c, d, and e. 
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Executive Summary An Example from the High School Level 

At this level, the performance expectations for the theme of "Culture" are as fol- 
lows. Note again how they build on those of the previous level: 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of cul- 
ture and cultural diversity, so that the learner can: 

a. analyze and explain the ways groups, societies, and cultures address human 
needs and concerns; 

b. predict how data and experiences may be interpreted by people from diverse 
cultural perspectives and frames of reference; 

c. apply ? .i understanding of culture as an integrated whole that explains the func- 
tions and interactions of language, literature, the arts, traditions, beliefs and val- 
ues, and behavior patterns; 

d. compare and analyze societal patterns for preserving and transmitting culture 
while adapting to environmental or social change; 

e. demonstrate the value of cultural diversity, as well as cohesion, within and across 
groups; 

f. interpret patterns of behavior reflecting values and attitudes that contribute or 
pose obstacles to cross-cultural understanding; 

g. construct reasoned judgments about specific cultural responses to persistent 
human issues; 

h. explain and apply ideas, theories, and modes of inquiry drawn from anthropol- 
ogy and sociology in the examination of persistent issues and social problems. 

One of the activity examples involves a unit on prayer in schools. In the opening 
discussion in teacher Bill Tates class, one student favors prayer in school, noting that 
"every important document of this country makes reference to God, and when presi- 
dents or judges are sworn in, they place their hands on the Bible." Another student 
responds that she is Buddhist, so her concept of God and religion is different from what 
the first student was talking about. A Muslim student points out that Islam is the fastest 
growing religion in the world, and asks: "What if Muslims become a religious majority 
in the U.S.? Which American principle would prevail — majority rule or freedom of 
religion?" Another chimes in her opinion that freedom of religion really means freedom 
from a state-imposed religion. She points out that the United States is a democracy not 
a theocracy, and argues that even though God is mentioned in U.S. documents and cer- 
tain ceremonies, public schools should not sanction any one form of religion. 

Tate records students' comments on the board, ensuring that everyone is heard and 
no ones ideas are ridiculed. As the period ends, he presents a case study about a city's 
decision to place a nativity scene on public property. For homework and discussion the 
next day, students are to determine whether they agree or disagree with the decision, list 
reasons supporting their opinion, and research analogous historical or contemporary 
situations. This activity is designed to address performance expectations b, c, e, and f. 
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Conclusion: Meeting the Challenge Executive Summary 

The United States and its democratic system of government are constantly evolv- 
ing. No one can predict with certainty what may be needed from its citizens to pre- 
serve and protect it fifty years from now. For social studies to perform its mission of 
promoting civic competence, students must learn not only a body of knowledge but 
how to think and how to be flexible in using many resources to resolve civic issues. It 
is not overstating the case to say that Americas future depends on it. 

These national curriculum standards for social studies represent educators best 
thinking about what is needed to educate future citizens to meet that challenge. 
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Foreword 



In 1992, the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social Studies cre- 
ated a Task Force on Standards for Social Studies in order to ensure that, in the "era 
of standards," an integrated social science, behavioral science, and humanities 
approach for achieving academic and civic competence was available to guide social 
studies decisionmakers in K-12 schools in the United States. 

This document, the product of that task force, contains a set of curriculum 
standards to guide social studies curricula, teaching, learning tasks, and assessmt nt. 
These standards are recommended for use in assessing the quality and extent of social 
studies curricula and student achievement, including the long-term retention and 
maintenance of targeted content, skills, attitudes, and perspectives aligned with these 
standards. They also can be used as a template against which existing curricula as well 
as proposed curricula can be analyzed and assessed. 

These standards do not represent a set of mandated outcomes or establish a 
national curriculum for the social studies. Rather, they should be used as guides and 
criteria to establish integrated state, district, school, department, and classroom cur- 
riculum plans to guide instruction, learning, and assessment. Except for clustering the 
standards into early grades, middle grades, and high school sets, no scope and 
sequence that must be followed or subject matter content that must be taught are list- 
ed. Decisions such as scope, specific content, and sequence are in the hands of those 
who are seeking to improve their social studies curricula to increase the quality of their 
students' social studies knowledge and skills. These state and local decisions will aug- 
ment and enhance the framework these national standards provide. 

These standards were developed and organized in full collaboration with social 
studies educators in the field, scholars in the academic disciplines, and the general 
public. Thousands of copies were distributed by mail; at workshops on the state, 
regional, and national levels; and through direct contact with thousands of teachers, 
content specialists, teacher educators, curriculum specialists, and supervisors as well 
as members of the general public and other educational organizations. Major revi- 
sions were made because of the valuable input of these individuals and groups. Both 
the standards and this document are clearer, stronger, and more practical as a result 
of the process that was followed and the feedback that was received. In a very real 
sense, both are the product of social studies educators, mostly classroom teachers, 
collaborating to improve and enhance, not just reform, social studies education. The 
members of the task force and the Officers and Board of the National Council for 
the Social Studies thank all of those who contributed during this constructive, 
consensus-building process. 

Educators on all levels, including pr<;-service and in-service teacher educators, 
attempting to develop curriculum to achieve desired results regarding student knowl- 
edge, skills, attitudes, and perspectives, will find these standards useful because they 
suggest priorities, a set of fundamental themes, and student performance expectations 
that are essential to a sound social studies curriculum. 

A social studies perspective is academically sound, multidisciplinary, and 
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integrative. The leadership of the social studies profession envisions these standards to Foreword 
serve as a framework within which educators and content experts in the separate social 
sciences, behavioral sciences, and humanities should feel comfortable. We perceive these 
standards to be inclusionary rather than exclusionary of these disciplines. Social studies 
educators can certainly augment and enhance this framework by drawing key concepts, 
content, and methods of inquiry from all the individual disciplines. To be more empow- 
ering, these should be incorporated into the curriculum, instructional activities, and 
assessment in an integrative rather than single-discipline manner. 

These standards provide a solid foundation upon which major reform of what goes 
on in schools can be based. In that way, we can give our young people a solid integrat- 
ed academic background for living in both todays and tomorrows worlds. Given that 
the focus of the :ocial studies includes civic competence, the expectation is that quali- 
ty implementation of these standards will improve the quality of each student s life both 
as an individual and as a member of the many social communities within which each 
lives. 

Finally, implementation of these standards will require a cooperative effort and 
commitment. Political leaders and school boards with public support will need to pro- 
vide adequate resources, incentives, and school settings for teachers and students. 
Teachers will have the ultimate responsibility for implementing the standards within 
the context of their local settings and student populations. The task — the challenge — 
is to realize that to prepare individuals and citizens for tomorrows world requires a 
vision of the social studies and of social studies education that can make a qualitative 
difference in students' thinking and acting and the implementation of a curriculum 
framework aligned with what they need. This document reflects such a vision and pro- 
vides such a framework. 

Robert J. Stahl 
President* 1994-95 
National Council for the Social Studies 
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As Ben Franklin was leaving the constitutional convention one afternoon in 
September 1787, a young woman approached him and asked, "Well, Dr. Franklin, 
what have you given us?" 

"A republic — if you can keep it" was his reply 

Keeping the republic requires that United States citizens labor vigilantly to ensure that 
this form of government continues to extend the blessings of liberty to all its citizens. 

As we move toward the twenty-first century, it is clear that the dominant social, 
economic, cultural, and scientific trends thar have defined the western v/orld for five 
centuries are rapidly leading in new directions. We are living in a time colored by dra- 
matic change not unlike the transformations associated with the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century that brought new conceptions of time, community, family, and even 
nationhood. We are also being forced to redefine our fundamental institutions and to 
construct new social contexts and relationships as we continue efforts to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our children. 

The twenty-first century will bring us face to face with the information-electronic- 
biotechnological age. New issues, together with old problems, will confront us and tax 
our intellectual and moral fiber, making it increasingly difficult to implement the goals 
that define us as a nation. Demographic and statistical data force us to look closely at 
the changing nature of our families, the reconceptualization of work, the distribution 
of justice and poverty, the conditions of illiteracy, and the age, class, gender, and ethnic 
malceup of our people. The world is diverse, ethically challenged, yet globally interde- 
pendent, and the task of "bringing the blessing of the American dream to all" calls for 
citizens with a new sense of purpose. 

Given the realities of todays world and the desire of U.S. citizens to carry the ideals 
of out republic into the future, it is necessary that we create a new vision for our work 
as social studies educators. That vision must motivate us toward a commitment to 
extend the promise of full scholarship and citizenship to each and every person in the 
United States. The central focus of this goal is the design and implementation of social 
studies education as a liberating force in the life of every citizen. That is, our work 
should illuminate the essential connection among social studies learning, democratic 
values, and positive citizenship. 

As a people, then, our first priority, our first public policy goal, must be to ensure 
our survival as a free nation through the development of students who can assume the 
office of citizen. What expectations should we have of students who are to assume this 
office? The vision of the members of the National Council for the Social Studies 
(NCSS) Curriculum Standards Task Force is the following: 

The informed social studies student understands and applies to per- 
sonal and public experiences the content perspectives of the several aca- 
demic fields of the social studies. Equally important, the informed 
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social studies student exhibits the habits of mind and behavior of one 
who respects the relationship between education (i.e., learning) and his 
or her responsibility to promote the common good. 

To achieve such a vision of social studies, we must ensure that students become 
intimately acquainted with scholarship, artisanship, leadership, and citizenship. These 
mutually inclusive attributes are the hallmarks of excellence in social studies — a pro- 
gram in which students will gain the necessary knowledge, skills, and attitudes to 
understand, respect, and practice the ways of the scholar, the artisan, the leader, and 
the citizen. 

Our "we the people" republic is built upon the principle that the people occupy an 
important position in government — the office of citizen; thus, it is necessary that atten- 
tion be paid to the education of those who assume this office. The civic culture of our 
nation is built upon four components: the legislative, the executive, the judicial, and 
the people. The three branches of government depend on the people (the fourth 
branch), who must develop the attributes of the enlightened citizen — i.e., individuals 
who understand the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Citizens who take this office seriously are in touch with the cultural heritage of the 
nation. They possess knowledge of the economic, political, and social factors that make 
up the human ecosystem in which all must function, arid they understand its relation- 
ship to natural systems. They understand the principles of rule of law, legal limits to 
freedom, and majority rule with protection for minority rights. They have informed 
spatial, temporal, and cultural perspectives. They possess the attitudes and behaviors 
that support fair play and cooperation. Without a conscious effort to teach these ideals, 
a free republic will not long endure. 

As Maya Angelou bid us on Inauguration Day 1993: 

"Lift up your eyes upon 
This day breaking for you. 
Give birth again 
to the dream.'' 

— Michael Hartoonian 
for the members of the Curriculum Standards Task Force 
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Introduction What Is Social Studies? 

In 1 992, the Board of Directors of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
the primary membership organization for social studies educators, adopted the 
following definition: 

Social studies is the integrated study of the social sciences and 
humanities to promote civic competence. Within the school program, 
social studies provides coordinated, systematic study drawing upon such 
disciplines as anthropology, archaeology, economics, geography, history, 
law, philosophy, political science, psychology, religion, and sociology, as 
well as appropriate content from the humanities, mathematics, and nat- 
ural sciences. The primary purpose of social studies is to help young 
people develop the ability to make informed and reasoned decisions for 
the public good as citizens of a culturally diverse, democratic society in 
an interdependent world. 

Social studies is taught in kindergarten through grade 12 in schools across the nation. 
As a field of study, social, studies may be more difficult to define than is a single discipline 
such as history or geography, precisely because it is multidisciplinary and interdisciplinary 
and because it is sometimes taught in one class (perhaps called ''social studies") and some- 
times in separate discipline-based classes within a department of social studies. 

Two main characteristics, however, distinguish social studies as a field of study: it is 
designed to promote civic competence; and it is integrative, incorporating many fields of 
endeavor. In specific and more detailed terms, these distinctions mean the following: 

1 . Social studies programs have as a major purpose the promotion of civic competence — 
which is the knowledge, skills, and attitudes required of students to be able to assume "the 
office of citizen " (as Thomas Jefferson called it) in our democratic republic. Although civic 
competence is not the only responsibility of social studies nor is it exclusive to the field, 
it is more central to social studies than any other subject area in the schools. 

The National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) has long supported civic com- 
petence as the goal of social studies. By doing so, NCSS has recognized the importance 
of educating students who are committed to the ideas and values of our democratic 
republic and who are able to use knowledge about their community, nation, and world, 
along with skills of data collection and analysis, collaboration, decision-making, and 
problem-solving. Students who have these commitments, knowledge, and skills will be 
the most capable of shaping our future and sustaining and improving our democracy. 

2. K-12 social studies programs integrate knowledge, skills, and attitudes within and 
across disciplines. Integrated social studies programs across the nation take many forms, 
varying in the amount and form of disciplinary integration: 

• At primary levels, children often learn social studies through learning opportuni- 
ties that are highly integrated across several disciplines. These often take the form 
oi units constructed around themes. For example, teachers using the theme 
"time, continuity, and change" would likely engage young learners in studies 
using history, science, and lang ge arts. 
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• As students proceed to middle and higher levels, social studies programs may 7 nt rod action 
continue to be highly integrated and in some cases planned by interdisciplinary 

teams of teachers (for example, social studies, science, mathematics, humani- 
ties). Alternatively, programs may be planned as interdisciplinary courses or 
more exclusively linked to specific disciplines (for example, a history course that 
also draws from geography* economics, political science). 
3. Social studies programs help students construct a knowledge base and attitudes drawn 
from academic disciplines as specialized ways of viewing reality. Each discipline begins 
from a specific perspective and applies unique "processes for knowing" to the itudy of 
reality. History, for instance, uses the perspective of time to explore causes and effects 
of events in the past. Political science on the other hand, uses the perspectiv e of polit- 
ical institutions to explore structures and processes of governing. 

It is important for students in social studies programs to begin to understand, 
appreciate, and apply knowledge, processes, and attitudes from academic disciplines. 
But even such discipline-based learning draws simultaneously from several disciplines 
in clarifying specific concepts. A study of the concept of "the common good," for 
example, may draw upon some or all of the following: 

* the discipline of history, to determine the concept s origin, study primary source 
documents that define and address the concept, and analyze the concepts 
development over time; 

* the discipline of geogrnphy, to locate where the concept was first developed, map 
its movement from one continent or nation to another, and recognize the 
power of the diffusion of ideas as an example of global linkage; 

* the discipline cf political science, to determine the developing meaning of the 
concept as it is promoted or limited through existing political institutions, to 
study examples of actual practice related to the common good, and to 
acknowledge the need for citizen involvement in closing the distance between 
the ideal and reality; 

• the discipline of sociology, to examine the role of individuals, groups, and insti- 
tutions and their relationship and responsibility to the common good, and to 
develop an understanding of the complexities of those relationships resulting 
from the diversity of beliefs, values, and structures within and among them; and 

• communication abilities from language arts/English and the fine arts to enable stu- 
dents to express their understanding of the concept in a personally meaningful way. 

The example could be extended to other disciplines, but the point is that discipline- 
based knowledge, processes, and attitudes are fully utilized within social studies pro- 
grams. Students in social studies programs must study the development of social phe- 
nomena and concepts over time; must have a sense of place and interrelationships 
among places across time and space; must understand institutions and processes that 
define our democratic republic; must draw from other disciplines appropriate to a more 
complete understanding of an idea or phenomenon; and must experience concepts 
reflectively and actively, through reading, thinking, discussing, and writing. 
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Introduction 4. Social studies programs reflect the changing nature of knowledge, fostering entirely 

new and highly integrated approaches to resolving issues of significance to humanity. Over 
the last fifty years, the scholarly community has begun to rethink disciplinary bounu- 
aries and encourage more integration across disciplines. This process has been spurred 
by pressures such as the following: 

• Social issues, such as poverty, crime, and public health, are increasingly under- 
stood to transcend the boundaries of disciplines, cultures, and nations. As these 
issues grow increasingly complex, the work to develop solutions demands an 
increasingly integrated view of scholarly domains and of the world itself. 

• Many scholars now define themselves by the issues and problems they address and 
use several disciplines to inform their work. Entirely new departments and pro- 
grams reflect this development. Academic programs in American Studies, 
African-American Studies, Biotechnology, and Medical Ethics, for example, draw 
on multiple disciplines and their processes to address the needs of humanity. 

• Technology provides increasingly easy access to data bases that are cross-disci- 
plinary and muitidisciplinary as well as to scholarship in many disciplines. 

• Scholars increasingly consider themselves to be members of the international 
academic community and share findings regularly across intellectual and geo- 
graphic boundaries. 

The more accurately the K-12 social studies program addresses the contemporary 
conditions of real life and of academic scholarship, the more likely such a program is to 
help students develop a deeper understanding of how to know, how to apply what they 
know, and how to participate in building a future. 

It is within this context that these social studies standards were created. They pay 
attention to the specific contributions of histpry, the social sciences, humanities, fine 
arts, the natural sciences, and other disciplines, while simultaneously providing an 
umbrella for the integrative potential of these several disciplines. This characteristic is 
the nature and strength of social studies: recognizing the importance of the disciplines 
and their specific perspectives in understanding topics, issues, and problems, but also 
recognizing that topics, issues, and problems transcend the boundaries of single disci- 
plines and demand the power of integration within and across them. 

How Do We Achieve Excellence in Social Studies? 

To achieve the vision of social studies, we must ensure that students become inti- 
mately acquainted with scholarship, artisanship, leadership, and citizenship. Excellence 
in social studies will be achieved by programs in which students gain the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes necessary to urn' xstand, re spect, and practice the ways of the schol- 
ar, the artisan, the leader, and the ciiizen in support of the common good. 

Supporting the Common Good 

As citizers of a democracy, we support one of our republics most important ideals: the 
common ga ., i.e., the general welfare of all individuals and groups within the community. 
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The common good is supported when all citizens become aware that the meaning Introduction 
and purpose of education in a democratic republic is the intellectual and ethical devel- 
opment of "student-citizens," young peopb who will soon assume the role of citizen. 
Individuals must understand that their self-interest is dependent upon the well-being 
of others in the community. Attention to the common good means putting first things 
first. If educators address the ethical and intellectual habits of students, other priorities 
will be realized. 

Our moral imperative as educators is to see all children as precious and recognize 
that they will inherit a world of baffling complexity. Our responsibility is to respect 
and support the dignity of the individual, the health of the community, and the com- 
mon good of all. This responsibility demands that we teach our students to recognize 
and respect the diversity that exists within the community. 

Adopting Common and Multiple Perspectives 

Each person experiences life in an individual way, responding to the world from a 
very personal perspective. People also share common perspectives as members of 
groups, communities, societies, and nations — that is, as part of a dynamic world com- 
munity. A well-designed social studies curriculum will help each learner construct a 
blend of personal, academic, pluralist, and global views of the human condition in the 
following ways: 

• Students should be helped to construct a personal perspective that enables them 
to explore emerging events and persistent or recurring issues, considering impli- 
cations for self, family, and the whole national and world community. Social 
studies students need to learn to make choices after weighing their personal 
expectations, along with the pros, cons, responsibilities, and consequences of 
those choices for themselves and others. 

• Students should be helped to construct an academic perspective through study 
and application of social studies learning experiences. The social studies disci- 
plines provide specific points of view. Discipline-based concepts such as "demo- 
cratic republic," "citizen," "common good," and others help learners construct 
the meaning of ideals U.S. citizens hold in common. Discipline-based concepts 
su<-h as "class," "race," "equal access," and others help learners ask how to live 
in communities characterized by both unity and diversity and how to close the 
gap between ideals and reality. The informed social studies learner applies 
knowledge and processes from academic disciplines and from interdisciplinary 
means to both personal and social experiences. 

• Students should be helped to construct a pluralist perspective based on diversity. 
This perspective involves respect for differences of opinion and preference; of 
race, religion, and gender; of class and ethnicity; and of culture in general. This 
construction should be based on the realization that differences exist among 
individuals and the conviction that this diversity can be positive and socially 
enriching. Students need to learn that the existence of cultural and philosoph- 
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Introduction ical differences are not "problems" to be solved; rather, they are healthy and 

desirable qualities of democratic community life. 
• Students should be helped to construct a global perspective that includes knowl- 
edge, skills, and commitments needed to live wisely in a world that possesses 
limited resources and that is characterized by cultural diversity. A global per- 
spective involves viewing the world and its people with understanding and con- 
cern. This perspective develops a sense of responsibility for the needs of all peo- 
ple and a commitment to finding just and peaceful solutions to global problems. 
Personal, academic, pluralist, and global perspectives all develop within the frame- 
work of civic responsibility that is the hallmark of the democratic national culture com- 
mitted'to individual liberty and the common good. These interrelated perspectives will 
be developed in a social studies curriculum designed to enable students to use knowl- 
edge in the following ways: to conceptualize contexts of issues or phenomena; to con- 
sider causality; to inquire about the validity of explanations; and to create new expla- 
nations and models for grappling with persistent and/or recurring issues across time, 
space, and cultures. • 

Applying Knowledge, Skills, and Values to Civic Action 

It is important that students become able to connect knowledge, skills, and values 
to civic action as they engage in social inquiry. 

Knowledge 

Knowledge is constructed by lea.ners as they attempt to fit new information, expe- 
riences, feelings, and relationships into their existing or emerging intellectual, aesthet- 
ic, and emotional constructs. Disciplinary or specialized knowledge is useful but not 
always sufficient for developing contextual understanding of the phenomena we seek to 
comprehend. In these instances, ideas, principles, concepts, and information from a 
number of fields may be relevant to the topic studied. In the social studies, therefore, 
educators draw widely from a number of disciplines to construct curricular experiences 
enabling students to actively relate new knowledge to existing understanding. 

If we want our students to be better thinkers and better decision-makers, they must 
have contact with those accustomed to thinking with precision, refinement, and clarity. 
We must encourage them to be critical and copious readers of the best media, print, 
audio, and video content, writers of reflective css2ys y and critics of social phenomena. An 
awareness of the relationship among social studies content, skills, and learning context can 
help us establish criteria for developing reflective social inquiry. This disposition toward 
reflective thinking is essential if we wish to foster democratic thought and action. 

Skills 

The skills that should be promoted in an excellent social studies program include 
the following: 

— acquiring information and manipulating data; 

— developing and presenting policies, arguments, and stories; 
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— constructing new knowledge; and Introduction 

— participating in groups. 

These skill categories should not be seen as a fragmented list of things that students 
and teachers should do. Rather, they should be used as an interconnected framework 
in which each skill is dependent upon and enriched by all other skills. All together are 
necessary for a program of excellence: 

Acquiring information and manipulating data. To develop this skill category, the 
social studies program should be designed to increase the students ability to read, study, 
search for information, use social science technical vocabulary and methods, and use 
computers and other electronic media. 

Developing and presenting policies, arguments, and stories. To develop this skill cate- 
gory, the social studies program should be designed to increase the students ability to 
use the writing process and to classify, interpret, analyze, summarize, evaluate, and pre- 
sent information in well-reasoned ways that support better decision-making for both 
individuals and society. 

Constructing new knowledge. To develop this skill category, the social studies pro- 
gram should be designed to increase the student's ability to conceptualize unfamiliar 
categories of information, establish cause/ effect relationships, determine the validity of 
information and arguments, and develop a new story, model, narrative, picture, or chart 
that adds to the student s understanding of an event, idea, or persons while meeting cri- 
teria of valid social studies research. 

Participating in groups. To develop this skill category, the social studies program should 
be designed to increase the students ability to express and advocate reasoned personal con- 
victions within groups, recognize mutual ethical responsibility in groups, participate in 
negotiating conflicts and differences or maintain an individual position because of its eth- 
ical basis, work individually and in groups, and accept and fulfill responsibilities associated 
with citizenship in a democratic republic. (See Appendix A. Essential Skills for Social 
Studies for additional details on necessary skills.) 

Values 

Some values are so central to our way of life and view of the common good that we need 
to develop student commitment to them through systematic social studies experiences. 
These include such fundamental rights as the right to life, liberty, individual dignity, equal- 
ity of opportunity, justice, privacy, security, and ownership of private property. They include 
as well the basic freedoms of worship, thought, conscience, expression, inquiry, assembly, 
and participation in the political process. In some instances, the social studies curriculum 
will focus on how values are formed and how they influence human behavior rather than 
on building commitment to specific values. In other instances, the emphasis will be placed 
upon helping students weigh priorities in s'.uations in which a conflict exists between or 
among desirable values (i.e., those that form our common beliefs about rights, freedoms, 
and responsibilities of human beings in a democratic society). (See Appendix B. Democratic 
Beliefs and Values for the complete list.) 
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Introduction Democratic societies are characterized by hard choices. Many choices involve per- 

sonal behavior; for example, should I vacation in a state that has just passed a law of 
which I disapprove? In a democratic society, many choices involve whether to support 
people or groups who advocate certain public policies. Choices become dilemmas 
when they involve issues that pit our most cherished values against each other. For 
example, we value business competition and believe that consumers should decide what 
survives in the marketplace, but we also believe that the public should be protected 
from unsafe products. Because we value human ufe, we vote for legislators who sup- 
port helmet and seat-belt laws, but we also believe that people should control their own 
lives. Social studies should not dictate to students what the solutions should be to such 
dilemmas, but it should teach them how to analyze and discuss those dilemmas within 
the context of the civil discourse required to maintain a democratic society. 

Sometimes the choices confronting citizens are extremely difficult, and decisions may 
lead to actions that require personal sacrifice — even at the risk of personal well-being or life. 
We generally value law-abiding behavior, for example, but we also recognize that there are 
times when laws represent something so wrong that they must be broken. The civil rights 
movement in the 1960s involved just such a dilemma, as did the choice in the eighteenth 
century between obeying British laws or supporting the American Revolution. 

Social studies can help students search for situations analogous to these issues in both 
contemporary and historical settings. By learning ways others have responded to such 
dilemmas, students can begin to understand that choices they or their society face have 
been confronted by others in different times and places. By helping students learn how to 
understand ideals such as patriotism and loyalty and to examine the meaning of justice, 
equality, and privacy in specific dilemma situations, educators can give them practice in dis- 
cussing the arguments and evidence that surround such dilemmas. By guiding them to 
clarify the facts connected with value dilemmas and teaching them how to identify pros, 
cons, and consequences of various positions, educators can also give students tools that will 
inform their decision-making processes as they face difficult choices in life. 

Although there is no finite list of persistent issues and dilemmas in social studies, the 
following are typical of those with which people have wrestled over time. They are often 
stated as one value versus another because that is the choice that often must be made. 
However, most issues, when framed from the perspective of two or more differing points 
of view, allow for a broader, more reasoned discussion rather than an immediate debate of 
one view versus an opposite view. If worker security is guaranteed by legislation, for exam- 
ple, it is often thought to be at the expense of the rights of emp'oyers, but it might also 
address what is best in the common interest. With that potential for complexity in mind, 
then, the following illustrative list of persistent issues and dilemmas is presented: 

• individual beliefs/majority rule 

• obeying the law/the right to dissent 

• cultural variety/cultural assimilation/uniformity 

• community progress/individual liberties 

• individual rights/public safety 
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• national security/individual freedom Introduction 

• national/state/local community control 

• worker security/employer rights 

• free enterprise/public planning 

• global business competition/the national interest 



Civic Action 

Discussions and arguments about how to deal with these persistent issues and 
dilemmas go on in families, groups, and the community at large. Social studies should 
help public discourse to be more enlightened because students possess the knowledge, 
intellectual skills, and attitudes necessary to confront, discuss, and consider action on 
such issues. Social studies educators have an obligation to help students explore a vari- 
ety of positions in a thorough, fair-minded manner. As each position is studied and 
discussed to determine the strongest points in favor of it, the strongest points in oppo- 
sition to it, and the consequences that would follow from selecting it, students become 
better able to improve the ways in which they deal with persistent issues and dilemmas 
and participate with others in making decisions about them. 

Students who possess knowledge, skills, and values are prepared to take appropri- 
ate civic action as individuals or as members of groups devoted to civic improvement. 
Individual and group action designed to support both individual dignity and the com- 
mon good bring our nations ideals and practices closer together. In this way, civic par- 
ticipation supports and extends civic ideals and practices in a democratic republic. 

How Do We Meet the Social Studies Standards? 

No single ingredient can guarantee student achievement of the social stud 'es standards 
as set forth in this document. In general terms, public commitment, ideal learning condi- 
tions, and excellent instruction are equally important and must receive equal attention in 
educational settings. 

Needed: Public Commitment, Time, and Resources 

To provide a social studies program of excellence, the ingredient that is most often 
ignored, yet upon which all others depend, is public commitment. Public commitment 
requires that the public receive information that clearly demonstrates the importance of 
social studies programs for the education of all children. Public commitment also requires 
that the public recognize all that it takes to support excellence in social studies programs. 

What does it take? Many things. But when asked to name their most critical need 
in implementing these standards, teachers, without exception, listed "time." Adequate 
facilities to foster active learning and house the multitude of materials required to main- 
tain a high-interest laboratory setting are also frequently named by teachers, as are high- 
quality technology, resources, and opportunities for students to engage in meaningful 
learning. All of this requires more adequate funding for social studies programs. 
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In traduction Principles of Teaching and Learning 

The curriculum standards presented in this document describe major themes and 
outcome expectations to assure excellence in social studies. The delivery of such a pro- 
gram at the level of classroom teaching is equally important and is discussed at length 
in the NCSS position statement, "A Vision of Powerful Teaching and Learning in the 
Social Studies: Building Social Understanding and Civic Efficacy/' Social Education 57, 
no. 5 (September 1993): 213-223, reprinted in the back of this volume. 

That document identifies and describes those principles of teaching and learning 
that must undergird all social studies programs of excellence. Those principles are: 

1 . Social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are meaningful. 

• Students learn connected networks of knowledge, skills, beliefs, and attitudes 
that they will find useful both in and outside of school. 

• Instruction emphasizes depth of development of important ideas within appro- 
priate breadth of topic coverage and focuses on teaching these important ideas 
for understanding, appreciation, and life application. 

• The significance and meaningfulness of the content is emphasized both in how 
it is presented to students and how it is developed through activities. 

• Classroom interaction focuses on sustained examination of a few important 
topics rather than superficial coverage of many 

• Meaningful learning activities and assessment strategies focus students' atten- 
tion on the most important ideas embedded in what they are learning. 

• The teacher is reflective in planning, implementing, and assessing instruction. 

2. Social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are integrative. 

• Social studies is integrative in its treatment of topics. 

• It is integrative across time and space. 

• Social studies teaching integrates knowledge, skills, beliefs, values, and attitudes 
to action. 

• Social studies teaching and learning integrate effective use of technology. 

• Social studies teaching and learning integrate across the curriculum. 

3. Social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are value-based. 

• Powerful social studies teaching considers the ethical dimensions of topics and 
addresses controversial issues, providing an arena for reflective development of 
concern for the common good and application of social values. 

• Students are made aware of potential social policy implications and taught to 
think critically and make value-based decisions about related social issues. 

• Rather than promulgating personal, sectarian, or political views, these teachers 
make sure that students: 1) become aware of the values, complexities, and 
dilemmas involved in an issue; 2) consider the costs and benefits to various 
groups that are embedded in potential courses of action; and 3) develop well- 
reasoned positions consistent with basic democratic social and political values. 
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• Powerful social studies teaching encourages recognition of opposing points of Introduction 
view, respect for well-supported positions, sensitivity to cultural similarities and 

differences, and a commitment to social responsibility. 

4. Social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are challenging. 

• Students are expected to strive to accomplish the instructional goals, both as 
individuals and as group members. 

• Teachers model seriousness of purpose and a thoughtful approach to inquiry 
and use instructional strategies designed to elicit and support similar qualities 
from students. 

• Teachers show interest in and respect for students thinking, but demand well- 
reasoned arguments rather than opinions voiced without adequate thought or 
commitment. 

5. Social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are active. 

• Active social studies teaching requires reflective thinking and decision-making 
as events unfold during instruction. 

• Students develop new understanding through a process of active construction 
of knowledge. 

• Interactive discourse facilitates the construction of meaning required to devel- 
op important social understanding. 

• Teachers gradually move from providing considerable guidance by modeling, 
explaining, or supplying information that builds student knowledge, to a less 
directive role that encourages students to become independent and self- regu- 
lated learners. 

• Powerful social studies teaching emphasizes authentic activities that call for real- 
life applications using the skills and content of the field. 

The teaching and learning document goes on to delineate additional requirements 
to support an excellent social studies program which lie beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual teacher. These include: 

• continuous program assessment; 

• preparation of pre-service teachers that is aligned with curriculum and teaching 
and learning standards; 

• provision of in-service training to support teachers in understanding and imple- 
menting standards; 

• community and governmental support to 

— recognize the subject s vital purpose for civic education 

— sustain teacher education and professional development 

— provide adequate Rinding and leadership (from school districts and state 
and federal government). 
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In traduction School as a Learning Place 

Successful schools are unique places, not simply spaces. When students conceive of 
a school as space, they focus on "getting through it" as quickly as possible. Time and 
destination are foremost in their minds. Rather than having learning as the main focus, 
their objective is to move on, to get through. Society often reinforces this concept of 
school by using extrinsic motivational cliches like "finish school to earn more money" 
Extrinsic motivation with its emphasis on time and destination tends to corrupt true 
learning. Only rarely do we hear, "Stay in school and learn for your sake as a learner." 

Our responsibility as educators is to imagine and create places of learning. Such 
places foster aesthetics, civility, ethics, openness, conversation, security, stewardship/ 
public responsibility, craftsmanship, and individual liberty. Although all educators must 
take responsibility for creating a learning place, social studies educators should be lead- 
ers in this effort. 

Unless this concept of school is taken seriously, with all the necessary resource and 
time dimensions, curriculum and instruction will remain a symbolic adventure in 
rhetoric and retribution. Learning is a dependent variable, relying heavily upon a deep 
sense of place and community within that place. A focus on school as a learning place 
will help students stop simply moving "through" school and instead find the satisfaction 
that comes from creating and working within a place that values learning. This focus on 
school as a place for the community of learners will in the end be advantageous to indi- 
viduals as well as to society as a whole. 

The elements of curriculum; public commitment, time, and resources; powerful 
teaching and learning; and the concept of school as a learning place are all essential if stu- 
dents are to achieve the social studies standards we advocate. 

What Is the Purpose of the Social Studies Standards? 

Our world is changing rapidly. Students in our schools today, who will be the citi- 
zens of the twenty-first century, are living and learning in the midst of a knowledge explo- 
sion unlike any humankind has ever experienced. Because schools and teachers cannot 
teach everything and because students cannot learn all there is to know, this document 
focuses on three purposes for these standards. The social studies standards should: 

1. serve as a framework for K-12 social studies program design through the use of 
ten thematic strands; 

2. serve as a guide for curriculum decisions by providing performance expectations 
regarding knowledge, processes, and attitudes essential for all students; and 

3. provide examples of classroom practice to guide teachers in designing instruction 
to help students meet performance expectations. 

These social studies standards provide criteria for making decisions as curriculum 
planners and teachers address such issues as why teach social studies, what to include 
in the curriculum, how to teach it well to all students, and how to zssqss whether or 
not students are able to apply what they have learned. The ten thematic curriculum 
standards and accompanying sets of student performance expectations constitute an 
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irreducible minimum of what is essential in social studies. Along with the examples of Introduction 
classroom practice, these standards and performance expectations help answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• How can the social studies curriculum help students construct an accurate and 
positive view of citizenship and become citizens able to address persistent issues, 
promote civic ideals and practices, and improve our democratic republic? 

• What content themes are essential to the curriculum at every level (early, mid- 
dle, and high school) because they address societal expectations and the needs 
of young future citizens and are drawn from disciplines and fields related to 
social studies and from other disciplines and fields that are natural allies of 
social studies? 

• What are the student performance expectations at early, middle, and high 
school levels for knowledge, skills, attitudes, civic ideals, and practices that 
encompass social studies as an integrative field? 

• How can learning opportunities be structured at each school level to help stu- 
dents meet social studies performance expectations? 

• How might performance expectations be assessed to show that students have 
constructed an understanding that allows them to demonstrate and apply what 
they have learned? 

How Are the Social Studies Standards Organized? 

The social studies standards present, in the next chapters of this document, a set of 
ten thematically based curriculum standards, corresponding sets of performance expec- 
tations, and illustrations of exemplary teaching and learning to foster student achieve- 
ment of the standards at each school level. 

A curriculum standard is a statement of what should occur programmatically in the 
formal schooling process; it provides a guiding vision of content and purpose. The social 
studies curriculum standards, designated by roman numerals, are expressed in thematic 
statements that begin: "Social studies programs should include experiences that provide 
for the study of. . . ." These curriculum experiences should enable students to exhibit the 
knowledge, skills, scholarly perspectives, and commitments to American democratic 
ideals identified in the performance expectations. 

For each school level, two or three examples of classroom activities related to each 
theme appear in the "Standards into Practice" chapters (Chapters 4, 5, and 6). In each 
case, the performance expectations addressed by the example are identified. 

Since these themes are interdisciplinary, there is often a close relationship among per- 
formance expectations across the curriculum standards. To show these connections, 
roman numerals representing related themes are cross-referenced in the "Standards into 
Practice" chapters (Chapters 4, 5, and 6). 
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Introduction The ten themes that serve as organizing strands for the social studies curriculum at 

every school level are: 
I Culture 

H Time, Continuity, and Change 

III People, Places, and Environments 

IV Individual Development and Identity 

V Individuals, Groups, and Institutions 

VI Power, Authority, and Governance 

VII Production, Distribution, and Consumption 

VIII Science, Technology, and Society 

IX Global Connections 

X Civic Ideals and Practices 

Two features of these curriculum strands are especially important. First, they are 
interrelated. To understand culture, for example, students need to understand time, 
continuity, and change; the relationship among people, places, and environments; and 
civic ideals and practices. To understand power, authority, and governance, students 
need to understand the relationship among culture; people, places, and environments; 
and individuals, groups, and institutions. 

Second, the thematic strands draw from all of the social science disciplines and 
other related disciplines and fields of scholarly study to build a framework for social 
studies curriculum design. The ten themes thus present a holistic framework for state 
and local curriculum standards. To further enhance the curriculum design, social stud- 
ies educators are encouraged to seek detailed content from standards developed for his- 
tory, geography, civics, economics, and other fields. 

Who Can Use the Social Studies Standards and How? 

The social studies curriculum standards offer educators, parents, and policymakers the 
essential conceptual components for curriculum development. Classroom teachers, schol- 
ars, and state, district, and school administrators should use this document as a starting point 
for the systematic development of a K-12 social studies curriculum of excellence. 

State governments and departments of education can use the standards to: 

• guide change to standards-based education; 

• review and evaluate current state curriculum guidelines; and 

• develop a state curriculum framework. 



School districts and schools can use the standards to: 

• provide a framework for curriculum development; 

• review and evaluate current social studies programs; and 

• provide ideas for instruction and assessment. 



Individual teachers can use the standards to: 
• provide outcome goals for units and courses; 
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• evaluate current practices; ana 

• glean ideas for instruction and assessment. 
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Parents and community members can use the standards to: 

• understand how social studies learning contributes to meeting the broad edu- 
cational goals of our society; 

• zsstss the quality of social studies education in local school districts; and 

• judge children's development as social studies learners. 

Teacher educators can use the standards to: 

• introduce pre-service and in-service teachers to standards-based planning and 
curriculum development; 

• zsscss the instructional planning and teaching of pre-service and in-service 
teachers in their programs and courses; and 

• guide the development of pre-service and in-service teacher education programs 
and courses. 

What Is the Relationship of the Social Studies Standards to Other 
Standards in the Field? 

The social studies standards will help teachers, program and curriculum designers, 
and administrators at the state, district, and school-site levels develop a systematic K-12 
social studies program. Using the social studies standards as an umbrella can assist pro- 
gram development by: 

• Ensuring integrated, cumulative social studies learning at each level (that is, 
learning that addresses powerful discipline-based and interdisciplinary themes 
at the early, middle, and high school levels). 

• Encouraging program designers to use the inclusive social studies themes as the 
basis for a curriculum design that can also draw upon other standards projects 
(for example, history, geography, civics) for specific grade levels or courses with- 
in the K-12 program as appropriate. Most importantly, the several social sci- 
ence disciplines thus find a curriculum "home" in social studies since no one 
discipline is sufficient in and of itself to meet the vision of social studies as an 
integrative field. 

. A metaphor can help readers conceptualize the relationship of social studies and 
specific, individual disciplines as they promote learning in a K-12 social studies pro- 
gram. Consider a musical ensemble such as an orchestra (the social studies program) as 
it performs a specific musical composition (a grade level or specific course within the 
curriculum). At certain times, one instrument (a discipline such as history) takes the 
lead while others (such as geography and economics) play supporting roles. At other 
times, several instruments (history, geography, etc.) or the full ensemble play together 
to fully address the composers thematic aims. The quality of the performance is the 
result of the composers creation of the music (design of the social studies curriculum), 
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the unique qualities of individual instruments (the contribution of individual disci- 
plines), the acoustics of the setting (expertise of curriculum planners and teachers, 
school site facilities, and instructional resources), and the skills of musicians and the 
conductor (students, teachers, program planners, and implementers) to know when 
and how to express the meaning of the composition (curriculum). 

There is a rational relationship between the social studies standards and the stan- 
dards of the several social sciences. The social studies standards address the overall cur- 
riculum design and the comprehensive student performance expectations of a program 
of excellence, while the individual sets of discipline standards provide enhanced content 
detail to ensure quality instructional programs. Teachers and curriculum designers are 
encouraged first to establish their program frameworks using the social studies stan- 
dards as a guide, then to use the individual sets of standards from history, geography, 
civics, economics, or other disciplines to guide the development of strands and courses 
within their programs. Using these standards in concert with one another can enable 
educators to give adequate attention to both integrated and single discipline configura- 
tions within the social studies curriculum. 

The effective use of the social studies curriculum standards will depend not only on 
the quality of their design, but also on the skills of educators to know when and how 
to integrate content, to design quality learning environments, and to construct with 
these standards more complete K-12 social studies programs that reflect the newest 
research in learning, developmental abilities of students, and knowledge construction. 
Only such a thoughtfully designed curriculum will carry forth a vision of social studies 
for the next century. 
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Two TEN THEMATIC STRANDS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

This chapter defines and explains the ten thematic strands that form the 
basis of the social studies standards. The explanations give examples of 
questions that are asked within each thematic strand, as well as brief 
overviews of the application of each strand in the early grades, middle 
grades, and high school. 
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Social studied programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of culture and cultural diversity. 



Human beings create, learn, and adapt culture. Culture helps us to understand our- 
selves as both individuals and members of various groups. Human cultures exhibit both 
similarities and differences. We all, for example, have systems of beliefs, knowledge, val- 
ues, and traditions. Each system also is unique. In a democratic and multicultural soci- 
ety, students need to understand multiple perspectives that derive from different cul- 
tural vantage points. This understanding will allow them to relate to people in our 
nation and throughout the world. 

Cultures are dynamic and ever-changing. The study of culture prepares students to 
ask and answer questions such as: What are the common characteristics of different cul- 
tures? How do belief systems, such as religion or political ideals of the culture, influence 
the other parts of the culture? How Joes the culture change to accommodate different 
ideas and beliefs? What does language tell us about the culture? In schools, this theme 
typically appears in units and courses dealing with geography, history, and anthropolo- 
gy, as well as multicultural topics across the curriculum. 

During the early years of school, the exploration of the concepts of likenesses and 
differences in school subjects such as language arts, mathematics, science, music, and 
art makes the study of culture appropriate. Socially, the young learner is beginning to 
interact with other students, some of whom are like the student and some different; 
naturally, he or she wants to know more about others. In the middle grades, students 
begin to explore and ask questions about the nature of culture and specific aspects of 
culture, such as language and beliefs, and the influence of those aspects on human 
behavior. As students progress through high school, they can understand and use com- 
plex cultural concepts such as adaptation, assimilation, acculturation, diffusion, and 
dissonance drawn from anthropology, sociology, and other disciplines to explain how 
culture and cultural systems function. 
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Time, Continuity, c3 Change 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of the ways human beings view themselves in and over time. 

Human beings seek to understand their historical roots and to locate themselves in 
time. Such understanding involves knowing what things were like in the past and how 
things change and develop. Knowing how to read and reconstruct the past allows one 
to develop a historical perspective and to answer questions such as: Who am I? What 
happened in the past? How am I connected to those in the past? How has the world 
changed and how might it change in the future? Why does our personal sense of relat- 
edness to the past change? How can the perspective we have about our own life experi- 
ences be viewed as part of the larger human story across time? How do our personal sto- 
ries reflect varying points of view and inform contemporary ideas and actions? 

This theme typically appears in courses that: 1) include perspectives from various 
aspects of history; 2) draw upon historical knowledge during the examination of social 
issues; and 3) develop the habits of mind that historians and scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences employ to study the past and its relationship to the present in the 
United States and other societies. 

Learners in early grades gain experience with sequencing to establish a sense of 
order and time. They enjoy hearing stories of the recent past as well as of long ago. In 
addition, they begin to recognize that individuals may hold different views about the 
past and to understand the linkages between human decisions and consequences. Thus, 
the foundation is laid for the development of historical knowledge, skills, and values. 
In the middle grades, students, through a more formal study of history, continue to 
expand their understanding of the past and of historical concepts and inquiry. They 
begin to understand and appreciate differences in historical perspectives, recognizing 
that interpretations are influenced by individual experiences, societal values, and cul- 
tural traditions. High school students engage in more sophisticated analysis and recon- 
struction of the past, examining its relationship to the present and extrapolating into 
the future. They integrate individual stories about people, events, and situations to 
form a more holistic conception, in which continuity and change are linked in time and 
across cultures. Students also learn to draw on their knowledge of history to make 
informed choices and decisions in the present. 
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People^ Placed; e3 Environments 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of people, places, and environments. 

Technological advances connect students at all levels to the world beyond their per- 
sonal locations. The study of people, places, and human-environment interactions 
assists learners as they create their spatial views and geographic perspectives of the 
world. Todays social, cultural, economic, and civic demands on individuals mean that 
students will need the knowledge, skills, and understanding to ask and answer questions 
such as: Where are things located? Why are they located where they are? What patterns 
are reflected in the groupings of things? What do we mean by region? How do land- 
forms change? What implications do these changes have for people? This area of study 
helps learners make informed and critic?? decisions about the relationship between 
human beings and their environment. In schools, this theme typically appears in units 
and courses dealing with area studies and geography. 

In the early grades, young learners draw upon immediate personal experiences as a 
basis for exploring geographic concepts and skills. They also express interest in things 
distant and unfamiliar and have concern for the use and abuse of the physical environ- 
ment. During the middle school years, students relate their personal experiences to hap- 
penings in other environmental contexts. Appropriate experiences will encourage 
increasingly abstract thought as students use data and apply skills in analyzing human 
behavior in relation to its physical and cultural environment. Students in high school 
are able to apply geographic understanding across a broad range of fields, including the 
fine arts, sciences, and humanities. Geographic concepts become central to learners' 
comprehension of global connections as they expand their knowledge of diverse cul- 
tures, both historical and contemporary. The importance of core geographic themes to 
public policy is recognized and should be explored as students address issues of domes- 
tic and international significance. 
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Individual Development e3 Identity 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of individual development and identity. 



Ten Strands 



Personal identity is shaped by ones culture, by groups, and by institutional influ- 
ences. How do people learn? Why do people behave as they do? What influences how 
people learn, perceive, and grow? How do people meet their basic needs in a variety of 
contexts? Questions such as these are central to the study of how individuals develop 
from youth to adulthood. Examination of various forms of human behavior enhances 
understanding of the relationships among social norms and emerging personal identi- 
ties, the social processes that influence identity formation, and the ethical principles 
underlying individual action. In schools, this theme typically appears in units and 
courses dealing with psychology and anthropology. 

Given the nature of individual development and our own cultural context, students 
need to be aware of the processes of learning, growth, and development at every level 
of their school experience. In the early grades, for example, observing brothers, sisters, 
and older adults, looking at family photo albums, remembering past achievements and 
projecting oneself into the future, and comparing the patterns of behavior evident in 
people of different age groups are appropriate activities because young learners develop 
their personal identities in the context of families, peers, schools, and communities. 
Central to this development are the exploration, identification, and analysis of how 
individuals relate to others. In the middle grades, issues of personal identity are refo- 
cused as the individual begins to explain self in relation to others in the society and cul- 
ture. At the high school level, students need to encounter multiple opportunities to 
examine contemporary patterns of human behavior, using methods from the behavioral 
sciences to apply core concepts drawn from psychology, social psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology as they apply to individuals, societies, and cultures. 
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Individuals, Groups, z3 Institutions 

Social studies program** should include experiences that provide for the 
study of interactions among individuals, groups, and institutions. 



Institutions such as schools, churches, families, government agencies, and the 
courts all play an integral role in our lives. These and other institutions exert enormous 
influence over us, yet institutions are no more than organizational embodiments to fur- 
ther the core social values of those who comprise them. Thus, it is important that stu- 
dents know how institutions are formed, what controls and influences them, how they 
control and influence individuals and culture, and how institutions can be maintained 
or changed. The study of individuals, groups, and institutions, drawing upon sociolo- 
gy, anthropology, and other disciplines, prepares students to ask and answer questions 
such as: What is the role of institutions in this and other societies? How am I influenced 
by institutions? How do institutions change? What is my role in institutional change? 
In schools, this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing with sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, political science, and history. 

Young children should be given opportunities to examine various institutions that 
affect their lives and influence their thinking. They should be assisted in recognizing the 
tensions that occur when the goals, values, and principles of two or more institutions 
or groups conflict — for example, when the school board prohibits candy machines in 
schools vs. a class project to install a candy machine to help raise money for the local 
hospital. They should also have opportunities to explore ways in which institutions 
such as churches or health care networks are created to respond to changing individual 
and group needs. Middle school learners will benefit from varied experiences through 
which they examine the ways in which institutions change over time, promote social 
conformity, and influence culture. They should be encouraged to use this understand- 
ing to suggest ways to work through institutional change for the common good. High 
school students must understand the paradigms and traditions that undergird social 
and political institutions. They should be provided opportunities to examine, use, and 
add to the body of knowledge related to the behavioral sciences and social theory as it 
relates to the ways people and groups organize themselves around common needs, 
beliefs, and interests. 
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Power, Authority, eJ> Governance 

Social studied programs should include experienced that provide for the 
study of how people create and change structures of power, authority, 
and governance. 

Understanding the historical development of structures of power, authority, and 
governance and their evolving functions in contemporary U.S. sociprjCas well as in 
other parts of the world, is essential for developing civic competence. In exploring this 
theme, students confront questions such as: What is power? What forms does it take? 
Who holds it? How is it gained, used, and justified? What is legitimate authority? How 
are governments created, structured, maintained, and changed? How can we keep gov- 
ernment responsive to its citizens needs and interests? How can individual rights be 
protected within the context of majority rule? By examining the purposes and charac- 
teristics of various governance systems, learners develop an understanding of how 
groups and nations attempt to resolve conflicts and seek to establish order and securi- 
ty. Through study of the dynamic relationships among individual rights and responsi- 
bilities, the needs of social groups, and concepts of a just society, learners become more 
effective problem-solvers and decision-makers when addressing the persistent issues and 
social problems encountered in public life. They do so by applying concepts and meth- 
ods of political s< nee and law. In schools, this theme typically appears in u.iits and 
courses dealing with government, politics, political science, history, law, and other 
social sciences. 

Learners in the early grades explore their natural and developing sense of fairness and 
order as they experience relationships with others. They develop an increasingly com- 
prehensive awareness of rights and responsibilities in specific contexts. During the mid- 
dle school years, these rights and responsibilities are applied in more complex contexts 
with emphasis on new applications. High school students develop their abilities in the 
use of abstract principles. They study the various systems that have been developed over 
the centuries to allocate and employ power and authority in the governing process. At 
every level, learners should have opportunities to apply their knowledge and skills to and 
participate in the workings of the various levels of power, authority, and governance. 
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Production, Distribution, c3 Consumption 

Social studied programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of how people organize for the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of goods and services. 

People have wants that often exceed the limited resources available to them. As a 
result, a variety of ways have been invented to decide upon answers to four fundamen- 
tal questions: What is to be produced? How is production to be organized? How are 
goods and services to be distributed? What is the most effective allocation of the factors 
of production (land, labor, capital, and management)? Unequal distribution of resources 
necessitates systems of exchange, including trade, to improve the well-being of the econ- 
omy, while the role of government in economic policymaking varies over time and from 
place to place. Increasingly these decisions are global in scope and require systematic 
study of an interdependent world economy and the role of technology in economic deci- 
sion-making. In schools, this theme typically appears in units and courses dealing with 
concepts, principles, and issues drawn from the discipline of economics. 

Young learners begin by differentiating between wants and needs. They explore eco- 
nomic decisions as they compare their own economic experiences with those of others 
and consider the wider consequences of those decisions on groups, communities, the 
nation, and beyond. In the middle grades, learners expand their knowledge of eco- 
nomic concepts and principles, and use economic reasoning processes in addressing 
issues related to the four fundamental economic questions. High school students devel- 
op economic perspectives and deeper understanding of key economic concepts and 
processes through systematic study of a range of economic and sociopolitical systems, 
with particular emphasis on the examination of domestic and global economic policy 
options related to matters such as health care, resource use, unemployment, and trade. 
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Science, Technology, e3 Society 

Social studies programs should include experienced that provide for the 
study of relationships among science, technology, and society. 

Technology is as old as the first crude tool invented by prehistoric humans, but 
todays technology forms the basis for some of our most difficult social choices. Modern 
life as we know it would be impossible without technology and the science that supports 
it. But technology brings with it many questions: Is new technology always better than 
that which it will replace? What can we learn from the past about how new technologies 
result in broader social change, some of which is unanticipated? How can we cope with 
the ever-increasing pace of change, perhaps even with the feeling that technology has 
gotten out of control? How can we manage technology so that the greatest number of 
people benefit from it? How can we preserve our fundamental values and beliefs in a 
world that is rapidly becoming one technology-linked village? This theme appears in 
units or courses dealing with history, geography, economics, and civics and government. 
It draws upon several scholarly fields from the natural and physical sciences, social sci- 
ences, and the humanities for specific examples of issues and the knowledge base for con- 
sidering responses to the societal issues related to science and technology. 

Young children can learn how technologies form systems and how their daily lives 
are intertwined with a host of technologies. They can study how basic technologies such 
as ships, automobiles, and airplanes have evolved and how we have employed technol- 
ogy such as air conditioning, dams, and irrigation to modify our physical environment. 
From history (their own and others'), they can construct examples of how technologies 
such as the wheel, the stirrup, and the transistor radio altered the course of history. By 
the middle grades, students can begin to explore the complex relationships among tech- 
nology, human values, and behavior. They will find that science and technology bring 
changes that surprise us and even challenge our beliefs, as in the case of discoveries and 
their applications related to our universe, the genetic basis of life, atomic physics, and 
others. As they move from the middle grades to high school, students will need to think 
more deeply about how we can manage technology so that we control it rather than the 
other way around. There should be opportunities to confront such issues as the conse- 
quences of using robots to produce goods, the protection of privacy in the age of com- 
puters and electronic surveillance, and the opportunities and challenges of genetic engi- 
neering, test-tube life, and medical technology with all their implications for longevity 
and quality of life and religious beliefs. 
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Ten st™** Global Connections 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of global connections and interdependence. 



The realities of global interdependence require understanding the increasingly 
important and diverse global connections among world societies. Analysis of tensions 
between national interests and global priorities contributes to the development of pos- 
sible solutions tc persistent and emerging global issues in many fields: health care, eco- 
nomic development, environmental quality, universal human rights, and others. 
Analyzing patterns and relationships within and among world cultures, such as eco- • 
nomic competition and interdependence, age-old ethnic enmities, political and mili- 
tary alliances, and others, helps learners carefully examine policy alternatives that have 
both national and global implications. This theme typically appears in units or courses 
dealing with geography, culture, and economics, but again can draw upon the natural 
and physical sciences and the humanities, including literature, the arts, and language. 

Through exposure to various media and first-hand experiences, young learners 
become aware of and are affected by events on a global scale. Within this context, stu- 
dents in early grades examine and explore global connections and basic issues and con- 
cerns, suggesting and iniciating responsive action plans. In the middle years, learners 
can initiate analysis of the interactions among states and nations and their cultural com- 
plexities as they respond to global events and changes. At th^ high school level, students 
are able to think systematically about personal, national, and global decisions, interac- 
tions, and consequences, including addressing critical issues such as peace, human 
rights, trade, and global ecology. 
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Civic Ideals c3 Practices Ten Stran ** 

Social studied programs should include experiences that provide for the 
study of the ideals, principles, and practices of citizenship in a 
dem ocra tic rep u b lie. 

An understanding of civic ideals and practices of citizenship is critical to full par- 
ticipation in society and is a central purpose of the social studies. All people have a stake 
in examining civic ideals and practices across time and in diverse societies as well as at 
home, and in determining how to close the gap between present practices and the ideals 
upon which our democratic republic is based. Learners confront such questions as: 
What is civic participation and how can I be involved? How has the meaning of citi- 
zenship evolved? What is the balance between rights and responsibilities? What is the 
role of the citizen in the community and the nation, and as a member of the world 
community? How can I make a positive difference? In schools, this theme typically 
appears in units or courses dealing with history, political science, cultural anthropolo- 
gy, and fields such as global studies and law-related education, while also drawing upon 
content from the humanities. 

In the early grades, students are introduced to civic ideals and practices through 
activities such as helping to set classroom expectations, examining experiences in relation 
to ideals, and determining how to balance the needs of individuals and the group. 
During these years, children also experience views of citizenship in other times and 
places through stories and drama. By the middle grades, students expand their ability to 
analyze and evaluate the relationships between ideals and practice. They are able to see 
themselves taking civic roles in their communities. High school students increasingly 
recognize the rights and responsibilities of citizens in identifying societal needs, setting 
directions for public policies, and working to support both individual dignity and the 
common good. They learn by experience how to participate in community service and 
political activities and how to use democratic process to influence public policy. 
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Performance 
Expectations 



Culti 



Lire 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of culture and cultural diversity, 
so that the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. explore and describe similarities 
and differences in the ways groups, 
societies, and cultures address similar 
human needs and concerns; 

b. give examples of how experiences 
may be interpreted differently by 
people from diverse cultural 
perspectives and frames of reference; 

c. describe ways in which language, 
stories, folktales, music, and artistic 
creations serve as expressions of 
culture and influence behavior of 
people living in a particular culture; 



d. compare ways in which people 
from different cultures think about 
and deal with their physical 
environment and social conditions; 



e. give examples and describe the 
importance of cultural unity and 
diversity within and across groups. 



Middle Grades 

a. compare similarities and 
differences in the ways groups, 
societies, and cultures meet human 
needs and concerns; 

b. explain how information and 
experiences may be interpreted by 
people from diverse cultural 
perspectives and frames of reference; 

c. explain and give examples of how 
language, literature, the arts, 
architecture, other artifacts, 
traditions, beliefs, values, and 
behaviors contribute to the 
development and transmission of 
culture; 

d. explain why individuals and 
groups respond differently to their 
physical and social environments 
and/or changes to them on the basis 
of shared assumptions, values* and 
beliefs; 

e. articulate the implications of 
cultural diversity, as well as cohesion, 
within and across groups. 



High School 



a. analyze and explain the ways 
groups, societies, and cultures address 
human needs and concerns; 



b. predict how data and experiences 
may be interpreted by people from 
diverse cultural perspectives and 
frames of reference; 

c. apply an understanding of culture 
as an integrated whole that explains 
the functions and interactions of 
language, literature, the arts, 
traditions, beliefs and values, and 
behavior patterns; 



d. compare and analyze societal 
patterns for preserving and 
transmitting culture while adapting 
to environmental or social change; 



e. demonstrate the value of cultural 
diversity, as well as cohesion, within 
and across groups; 

f. interpret patterns of behavior 
reflecting values and attitudes that 
contribute or pose obstacles to cross- 
cultural understanding: 

g. construct reasoned judgments 
about specific cultural responses to 
persistent human issues; 

h. explain and apply ideas, theories, 
and modes of inquiry drawn from 
anthropology and sociology in the 
examination of persistent issues and 
social problems. 
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O Time, Continiufy, eJ Change 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ways human beings view 
themselves in and over time, so that the learner can: 



Performance 
Expectations 



Early Grades 

a. demonstrate an understanding 
that different people may describe 
the same event or situation in diverse 
ways, citing reasons for the 
differences in views; 



b. demonstrate an ability ro use 
correctly vocabulary associated with 
time such as past, present, future, 
and long ago; read and construct 
simple timelines; identify examples 
of cnange; and recognize examples 
of cause and effect relationships; 

c. compare and contrast different 
stories or accounts about past events, 
people, places, or situations, 
identifying how they contribute to 
our understanding of the past; 



d. identify and use various sources 
for reconstructing the past, such as 
documents, letters, diaries, maps, 
textbooks, photos, and others; 



c. demonstrate an understanding 
that people in different times and 
places view the world differently; 



f. use knowledge of facts and 
concepts drawn from history, along 
with elements of historical inquiry, 
to inform decision-making about 
and action-taking on public issues. 



Middle Grades 

a. demonstrate an understanding 
that different scholars may describe 
the same event or situation in 
different ways but must provide 
reasons or evidence for their views; 



b. identify and use key concepts 
such as chronology, causality, change, 
conflict, and complexity to explain, 
analyze, and show connections 
among patterns of historical change 
and continuity; 



c. identify and describe selected 
historical periods and patterns of 
change within and across cultures, 
such as the rise of civilizations, the 
development of transportation 
systems, the growth and breakdown 
of colonial systems, and others; 

d. identify and use processes 
important to reconstructing and 
reinterpreting the past, such as using 
a variety of sources, providing, 
validating, and weighing evidence 
for claims, checking credibility of 
sources, and searching for causality; 

e. develop critical sensitivities such 
as empathy and skepticism regarding 
attitudes, values, and behaviors o^ 
people in different historical contexts; 



f. use knowledge of facts and 
concepts drawn from history, along 
with methods of historical inquiry, 
to inform decision-making about 
and action-taking on public issues. 



High School 

a. demonstrate that historical 
knowledge and the concept of time 
are socially influenced constructions 
that lead historians to be selective in 
the questions they seek to answer 
and the evidence they use; 

b. apply key concepts such as time, 
chronology, causality, change, 
conflict, and complexity to explain, 
analyze, and show connections 
among patterns of historical change 
and continuity; 



c. identify and describe significant 
historical periods and patterns of 
change within and across cultures, 
such as the development of ancient 
cultures and civilizations, the rise of 
nation-states, and social, economic, 
and political revolutions; 

d. systematically employ processes 
of critical historical inquiry to 
reconstruct and reinterpret the past, 
such as using a variety of sources and 
checking their credibility, validating 
and weighing evidence for claims, 
and searching for causality; 

e. investigate, interpret, and analyze 
multiple historical and contemporary 
viewpoints within and across cultures 
related to important events, recurring 
dilemmas, and persistent issues, while 
employing empathy, skepticism, and 
critical judgement; 

f. apply ideas, theories, and modes 
of historical inquiry to analyze 
historical and contemporary 
developments, and to inform and 
evaluate actions concerning public 
policy issues. 
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Performance 
Expectations 



People, Placed; c3 Environnientd 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of people, places, and environments, 
so that the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. construct and use mental maps 
of locales, regions, and the world 
that demonstrate understanding of 
relative location, direction, size, and 
shape; 

b. interpret, use, and distinguish 
various representations of the earth, 
such as maps, globes, and 
photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data 
sources, and geographic tools such 
as atlases, data bases, grid systems, 
ch. Jts, graphs, and maps to generate, 
manipulate, and interpret 
information; 



d. estimate distance and calculate 

scale; 



e. locate and distinguish among 
varying landforms and geographic 
features, such as mountains, plateaus, 
islands, and oceans; 



f. describe and speculate about 
physical system changes, such as 
seasons, climate and weather, and 
the water cycle; 

g. describe how people create places 
that reflect ideas, personality, culture, 
and wants and needs as they design 
homes, playgrounds, classrooms, and 
the like; 



Middle Grades 

a. elaborate mental maps of locales, 
regions, and the world that 
demonstrate understanding of 
relative location, direction, size, and 
shape; 

b. create, interpret, use. and 
distinguish various representations 
of the earth, such as maps, globes, 
and photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data 
sources, and geographic tools such 
as aerial photographs, satellite 
images, geographic information 
systems (GlS), map projections, and 
cartography to generate, manipulate, 
and interpret information such as 
atlases, data bases, grid systems, 
charts, graphs, and maps; 

d. estimate distance, calculate scale, 
and distinguish other geographic 
relationships such as population 
density and spatial distribution 
patterns; 

e. locate and describe varying 
landforms and geographic features, 
such as mountains, plateaus, islands, 
rain forests, deserts, and oceans, and 
explain their relationships within the 
ecosystem; 

f. describe physical system changes 
such as seasons, climate and weather, 
and the water cycle and identify 
geographic patterns associated with 
them; 

g. describe how people create places 
that reflect cultural values and ideals 
as they build neighborhoods, parks, 
shopping centers, and the like; 



High School 

a. refine mentai maps of locales, 
regions, and the world that 
demonstrate understanding of 
relative location, direction, size, and 
shape; 

b. create, interpret, use, and 
synthesize information from various 
representations of the earth, such as 
maps, globes, and photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data 
sources, and geographic tools such 
as aerial photographs, satellite 
images., geographic information 
systems (GIS), map projections, and 
cartography to generate, manipulate, 
and interpret information such as 
atlases, data bases, grid systems, 
charts, graphs, and maps; 

d. calculate distance, scale, area, and 
density, and distinguish spatial 
distribution patterns; 



e. describe, differentiate, and explain 
the relationships among various 
regional and global patterns of 
geographic phenomena such as 
landforms, soils, climate, vegetation, 
natural resources, and population; 

f. use knowledge of physical system 
changes such as seasons, climate and 
weather, and the water cycl' to 
explain geographic phenomena; 

g. describe and compare how people 
create places that reflect culture, 
human needs, government policy, 
and current values and ideals as they 
design and build specialized 
buildings, neighborhoods, shopping 
centers, urban centers, industrial 
parks, and the like; 
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© People, Placed, e> Environments 



Middle Grades High School 



Early Grades 

h. examine the interaction of human 
beings and their physical 
environment, the use of land, 
building of cities, and ecosystem 
changes in selected locales and 
regions; 

i. explore ways that the earth's 
physical features have changed over 
time in the local region and beyond 
and how these changes may be 
connected to one another; 

j. observe and speculate about social 
and economic effects of environ- 
mental changes and crises resulting 
from phenomena such as floods, 
storms, and drought; 

k. consider existing uses and propose 
and evaluate alternative uses of 
resources and land in home, school, 
community : the region, and beyond. 



h. examine, interpret, and analyze 
physical and cultural patterns and 
their interactions, such as land use, 
settlement patterns, cultural 
transmission of customs and ideas, 
und ecosystem changes; 

i. describe ways that historical events 
have been influenced by, and have 
influenced, physical and human 
geographic factors in local regional, 
national, and global settings; 

j. observe and speculate about social 
and economic effects of environ- 
mental changes and crises resulting 
from phenomena such as floods, 
storms, and drought; 

k. propose, compare, and evaluate 
alternative uses or land and resources 
in communities, regions, nations, 
and the world. 



h. examine, interpret, and analyze 
physical and cultural patterns and 
their interactions, such as land use, 
settlement patterns, cultural 
transmission of customs and ideas, 
and ecosystem changes; 

i. describe and assess ways that 
historical events have been influenced 
by, and have influenced, physical 
and human geographic factors in 
local, regional, national, and global 
settings; 

j. analyze and evaluate social and 
economic effects of environmental 
changes and crises resulting from 
phenomena such as floods, storms, 
and drought; 

k. propose, compare, and evaluate 
alternative policies for the use of land 
and other resources in communities, 
regions, nations, and the world. 



Performance 
Expectations 
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O Individual Development e3 Identity 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of individual development and 
identity, so chat the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. describe personal changes over 
time, such as those related to physical 
development and personal interests; 

b. describe personal connections to 
place — especially place as associated 
with immediate surroundings; 



c. describe the unique features of 
one s nuclear and extended families; 



d. show how learning and physical 
development affect behavior; 



e. identify and describe ways family, 
groups, and community influence 
the individual's daily lite and 
personal choices; 

f. explore factors that contribute to 
one's personal identity such as 
interests, capabilities, and 
perceptions; 

g. analyze a particular event to 
identify reasons individuals might 
respond to it in different ways; 



h. work independently and 
cooperatively to accomplish goals. 



Middle Grades 

a. relate personal changes to social, 
cultural, and historical contexts; 



b. describe personal connections to 
place— as associated with commu- 
nity, nation, and world; 



c. describe the ways family, gender, 
ethnicity, nationality, and insti- 
tutional affiliations contribute to 
personal identity; 



d. relate such factors as physical 
endowment and capabilities, 
learning, motivation, personality, 
perception, and behavior to 
individual development; 



c. identify and describe ways region- 
al, ethnic, and national cultures 
influence individuals' daily lives; 



f. identify and describe the influence 
of perception, attitudes, values, and 
beliefs on personal identity; 



g. identify and interpret examples 
of stereotyping, conformity, and 
altruism; 



h. work independently and. 
cooperatively to accomplish goals. 



High School 

a. articulate personal connections 
to time, place, and social/cultural 
systems; 

b. identify, describe, and express 
appreciation for the influences of 
various historical and contemporary 
cultures on an individual's daily life; 

c. describe the ways family, religion, 
gender, ethnicity, nationality, 
socioeconomic status, and other 
group and cultural influences 
contribute to the development of a 
sense of self; 

d. apply concepts, methods, and 
theories about the study of human 
growth and development, such as 
physical endowment, learning, 
motivation, behavior, perception, 
and personality; 

c. examine the interactions of ethnic, 
national, or cultural influences in 
specific situations or events; 



f. analyze the role of perceptions, 
attitudes, values, and beliefs in the 
development of personal identity; 



g. compare and evaluate the impact 
of stereotyping, conformity, acts of 
altruism, and other behaviors on 
individuals and groups; 

h. work independently and 
cooperatively within groups and 
institutions to accomplish goals; 

i. examine factors that contribute 
to and damage one's mental health 
and analyze issues related to mental 
health and behavioral disorders in 
contemporary society. 
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. 7 T / hxpectattond 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of interactions among individuals, 
groups, and institutions, so that the learner can: 

Early Grades Middle Grades High School 

a. identify roles as learned behavior a. demonstrate an understanding of a. apply concepts such as role, status, 
patterns in group situations such as concepts such as role, staius, and and social class in describing the 
student, family member, peer play social class in describing the inter- connections and interactions of 
group member, or club member; actions of individuals and social individuals, groups, and institutions 

groups; in society; 

b. g've examples of and explain b. analyze group and institutional b. analyze group and institutional 
group and institutional influences influences on people, events, and influences on people, events, and 
such as religious beliefs, laws, and elements of culture; elements of culture in both historical 
peer pressure, on people, events, and and contemporary settings; 
elements of culture; 

c. identify examples of institutions c. describe the various forms c. describe the various forms 
and describe the interactions of institutions take and the interactions institutions take, and explain how 
people with institutions; of people with institutions; they develop and change over time; 

d. identify and describe examples d. identify and analyze examples of d. identify and analyze examples of 
of tensions between and among tensions between expressions of tensions between expressions of 
individuals, groups, or institutions, individuality and group or insti- individuality and efforts used to 
and how belonging to more than tutional efforts to promote social promote social conformity by groups 
one group can cause internal conformity; and institutions; 

conflicts; 



c. identify and describe examples of 
tension between an individual's 
beliefs and government policies and 
laws; 

f. give examples of the role of 
institutions in furthering both 
continuity and change; 

g. show how groups and institutions 
work to meet individual needs and 
promote the common good, and 
identify examples of where they fail 
to do so. 



e. identify and describe examples of 
tensions between belief systems and 
government policies and laws; 

f. describe the role of institutions 
in furthering both continuity and 
change; 

g. apply knowledge of how groups 
and institutions work to meet 
individual needs and promote the 
common good. 



e. describe and examine belief 
systems basic to specific traditions 
and laws in contemporary and 
historical movements; 

f evaluate the role of institutions 
in furthering both continuity and 
change; 

g. analyze the extent to which groups 
and institutions meet individual 
needs and promote the common 
good in contemporary and historical 
settings; 



h. explain and apply ideas and 
modes of inquiry drawn from 
behavioral science and social theory 
in the examination of persistent 
issues and social problems. 
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Performance 
Expectations 



® ] Power, Authority, d> Governance 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people create and change 
structures of power, authority, and governance, so that the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. examine the rights and 
responsibilities of :he individual in 
relation to his or her social group, 
such as family, peer group, and 
school class; 

b. explain the purpose of 
government; 



c. give examples of how government 
does or does not provide for needs 
and wants of people, establish order 
and security, and manage conflict; 



d. recognize how groups and 
organizations encourage unity and 
deal with diversity to maintain order 
and security; 

e. distinguish among local, state, 
and national government and 
identify representative leaders at these 
levels such as mayor, governor, and 
president; 



f. identify and describe factors that 
contribute to cooperation and cause 
disputes within and among groups 
and nations; 

g. explore the role of technology in 
communications, transportation, 
information-processing, weapons 
development, or other areas as it 
contributes to or helps resolve 
conflicts; 

h. recognize and give examples of 
the tensions between the wants and 
needs of individuals and groups, and 
concepts such as fairness, equity, and 
justice. 



Middle Grades 

a. examine persistent issues involving 
the rights, roles, and status of the 
individual in relation to the general 
welfare; 



b. describe the purpose of 
government and how its powers are 
acquired, used, and justified; 



c. analyze and explain ideas and 
governmental mechanisms to meet 
needs and wants of citizens, regulate 
territory, manage conflict, ana 
establish order and security; 



d. describe the ways nations and 
organizations respond to forces of 
unity and diversity affecting order 
and security; 

e. identify and describe the basic 
features of the political system in the 
United States, and identify represen- 
tative leaders from various levels and 
branches of government; 



f. explain conditions, actions, and 
motivations that contribute to 
conflict and cooperation within and 
among nations; 

g. describe and analyze the role of 
technology in communications, 
transportation, information- 
processing, weapons development, 
or other areas as it contributes to or 
helps resolve conflicts; 

h. explain and apply concepts such 
as power, role, status, justice, and 
influence to the examination of 
persistent issues and social problems; 



High School 

a. examine persistent issues involving 
the rights, roles, and status of the 
individual in relation to the general 
welfare; 



b. explain the purpose of 
government and analyze how its 
powers are acquired, used, and 
justified; 

c. analyze and explain ideas and 
mechanisms to meet needs and wants 
of citizens, regulate territory, manage 
conflict, establish order and security, 
and balance competing conceptions 
of a just society; 

d. compare and analyze the ways 
nations and organizations respond 
to conflicts between forces of unity 
and forces of diversity; 

e. compare different political systems 
(their ideologies, structure, 
institutions, processes, and political 
cultures) with that of the United 
States, and identify representative 
political leaders from selected 
historical and contemporary settings; 

f. analyze and evaluate conditions, 
actions, and motivations that con- 
tribute to conflict and cooperation 
within and among nations; 

g. evaluate the role of technology 
in communications, transportation, 
information-processing, weapons 
development, or other areas as it 
contributes to or helps resolve 
conflicts; 

h. explain and apply ideas, theories, 
and modes of inquiry drawn from 
political science to the examination 
of persistent issues and social 
problems; 
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O Power, Authority, c3 Governance 



continued 



Early Grades 



Middle Grades 

i. give examples and explain how 
governments attempt to achieve their 
stated ideals at home and abroad. 



High School 

i. evaluate the extent to which 
governments achieve their stated 
ideals and policies at home and 
abroad; 

j. prepare a public policy paper and 
present and defend it before an 
appropriate forum in school or 
community. 



Performance 
Expectations 
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®Productbn^ Didtributbi% c3 Consumption 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people organize for the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services, so that the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. give examples that show how 
scarcity and choice govern our 
economic decisions; 



b. distinguish between needs and 
wants; 



c. identify examples of private and 
public goods and services; 



d. give examples of the various 
institutions that make up economic 
systems such as families, workers, 
banks, labor unions, government 
agencies, small businesses, and large 
corporations; 

e. describe how we depend upon 
workers with specialized jobs and 
the ways in which they contribute 
to the production and exchange of 
goods and services; 

f. describe the influence * 
incentives, values, traditions, and 
habits on economic decisions; 

g. explain and demonstrate the role 
of money in everyday life; 



h. describe the relationship of price 
to supply and demand; 



Middle Grades 

a. give and explain examples of ways 
that economic systems structure 
choices about how goods and services 
are to be producedand distributed; 



b. describe the role that supply and 
demand, prices, incentives, and 
profits play in determining what is 
produced and distributed in a 
competitive market system; 

c. explain the difference between 
private and public goods and services; 



d. describe a range of examples of 
the various institutions that make 
up economic systems such as 
households, business firms, banks, 
government agencies, labor unions, 
and corporations; 

e. describe the role of specialization 
and exchange in the economic 
process; 



f. explain and illustrate how values 
and beliefs influence different 
economic decisions; 

g. differentiate among various forms 
of exchange and money; 



h. compare basic economic systems 
according to who determines what 
is produced, distributed, and 
consumed; 



High School 

a. explain how the scarcity of 
productive resources (human, capital, 
technological, and natural) requires 
the development of economic 
systems to make decisions about how 
goods and services are to be produced 
and distributed; 

b. analyze the role that supply and 
demand, prices, incentives, and 
profits play in determining what is 
produced and distributed in a 
competitive market system; 

c. consider the costs and benefits to 
society of allocating goods and 
services through private and public 
sectors; 

d. describe relationships among the 
various economic institutions that 
comprise economic systems such as 
households, business firms, banks, 
government agencies, labor unions, 
and corporations; 

e. analyze the role of specialization 
and exchange in economic processes; 



f. compare how values and beliefs 
influence economic decisions in 
different societies; 

g. compare basic economic systems 
according to how rules and 
procedures deal with demand, 
supply, prices, the role of govern- 
ment, banks, labor and labor unions, 
savings and investments, and capital; 

h. apply economic concepts and 
reasoning when evaluating historical 
and contemporary social develop- 
ments and issues; 
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Production, Distribution, c3 Consumption 



continued 



Early Grades 

i. use economic concepts such as 
supply, demand, and price to help 
explain events in the community 
and nation; 

j. apply knowledge of economic 
concepts in developing a response 
to a current local economic issue, 
such as how to reduce the flow of 
trash into a rapidly filling landfill. 



Middle Grades 

i. use economic concepts to help 
explain historical and current 
developments and issues in local, 
national, or global contexts; 

j. use economic reasoning to 
compare different proposals for 
dealing with a contemporary social 
issue such as unemployment, acid 
rain, or high quality education. 



High School 

i. distinguish between the domestic 
and global economic systems, and 
explain how the two interact; 



j. apply knowledge of production, 
distribution, and consumption in 
the analysis of a public issue such as 
the allocation or health care or the 
consumption of energy, and devise 
an economic plan for accomplishing 
a socially desirable outcome related 
to that issue; 

k. distinguish between economics 
as a field of inquiry and the economy. 



Performance 
Expectations 
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P ExpeaatbL ® Science, Technology, c3 Society 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of relationships among science, 
technology, and society, so that the learner can: 



Early Grades 

a. identify and describe examples in 
which science and technology have 
changed the lives of people, such as 
in homemaking, childcare, work, 
transportation, and communication; 

b. identify and describe examples 
in which science and technology 
have led to changes in the physical 
environment, such as the building 
of dams and levees, offshore oil 
drilling, medicine from rain forests, 
and loss of rain forests due to 
extraction of resources or alternative 
uses; 

c. describe instances in which 
changes in values, beliefs, and 
attitudes have resulted from new 
scientific and technological 
knowledge, such as conservation of 
resources and awareness of chemicals 
harmful to life and the environment; 



d. identify examples of laws and 
policies that govern scientific and 
technologicalapplications, such as 
the Endangered Species Act and 
environmental protection policies; 



e. suggest ways to monitor science 
and technology in order to protect 
the physical environment, individual 
rights, and the common good. 



Middle Grades 

a. examine and describe the 
influence of culture on scientific and 
technological choices and advance- 
ment, such as in transportation, 
medicine, and warfare; 

b. show through specific examples 
how science and technology have 
changed people's perceptions of the 
social and natural world, such as in 
their relationship to the land, animal 
life, family life, and economic needs, 
wants, and security; 



c. describe examples in which values, 
beliefs, and attitudes have been 
influenced by new scientific and 
technological knowledge, such as the 
invention of the printing press, 
conceptions of the universe, 
applications of atomic energy, and 
genetic discoveries; 

d. explain the need for laws and 
policies to govern scientific and 
technological applications, such as 
in the safety and well-being of 
workers and consumers and the 
regulation of utilities, radio, and 
television; 

e. seek reasonable and ethical 
solutions to problems that arise when 
scientific advancements and social 
norms or values come into conflict. 



hhgh School 

a. identify and describe both current 
and historical examples of the 
interaction and interdependence of 
science, technology, and society in 
a variety of cultural settings; 

b. make judgments about how 
science and technology have 
transformed the physical world and 
human society and our under- 
standing of time, space, place, and 
human-environment interactions; 



c. analyze how science and 
technology influence the core values, 
beliefs, and attitudes of society, and 
how core values, beliefs, and attitudes 
of society shape scientific and 
technological change; 



d. evaluate various policies that have 
been proposed as ways of dealing 
with social changes resulting from 
new technologies, such as genetically 
engineered plants and animals; 



e. recognize and interpret varied 
perspectives about human societies 
and the physical world using 
scientific knowledge, ethical 
standards, and technologies from 
diverse world cultures; 

f. formulate strategies and develop 
policies for influencing public 
discussions associated with 
technology-society issues, such as 
the greenhouse effect. 
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© Global Connections 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of global connections and 
interdependence, so that the learner can: 



Performance 
tationd 



Early Grades 

a. explore ways that language, art, 
music, belief systems, and other 
cultural elements may facilitate global 
understanding or lead to misunder- 
standing; 

b. give examp':s of conflict, 
cooperation, and interdependence 
among individuals, groups, and 
nations; 

c. examine the effects of changing 
technologies on the global 
community; 

d. explore causes, consequences, and 
possible solutions to persistent, con- 
temporary, and emerging global 
issues, such as pollution and 
endangered species; 



e. examine the relationships and 
tensions between personal wants and 
needs and various global concerns, 
such as use of imported oil, land use, 
and environmental protection; 



f. investigate concerns, issues, 
standards, and conflicts related to 
universal human rights, such as the 
treatment of children, religious 
groups, and effects of war. 



Middle Grades 

a. describe instances in which 
language, art, music, belief systems, 
and other cultural elements can 
facilitate global understanding or 
cause misunderstanding; 

b. analyze examples of conflict, 
cooperation, and interdependence 
among groups, societies, and nations; 



c. describe and analyze the effects 
of changing technologies on the 
global community; 

d. explore the causes, consequences, 
and possible solutions to persistent, 
contemporary, and emerging global 
issues, such as health, security, 
resource allocation, economic 
development, and environmental 
quality; 

c. describe and explain the 
relationships and tensions between 
national sovereignty and global 
interests, in such matters as territory, 
natural resources, trade, use of 
technology, and welfare of people; 



f. demonstrate understanding of 
concerns, standards, issues, and 
conflicts related to universal human 
rights; 



g. identify and describe the roles 
of international and multinational 
organizations. 



High School 

a. explain how language, art, music, 
belief systems, andother cultural 
elements can facilitate global under- 
standing or cause misunderstanding; 



b. explain conditions and motiva- 
tions that contribute to conflict, 
cooperation, and interdependence 
among groups, societies, and nations; 

c. analyze and evaluate the effects 
of changing technologies on the 
global community; 

d. analyze the causes, consequences, 
and possible solutions to persistent, 
contemporary, and emerging global 
issues, such as health, security, 
resource allocation, economic 
development, and environmental 
quality; 

e. analyze the relationships and 
tensions between national 
sovereignty and global interests, in 
such matters as territory, economic 
development, nuclear and other 
weapons, use of natural resources, 
and human rights concerns; 

f. analyze or formulate policy 
statements demonstrating an 
understanding of concerns, 
standards, issues, and conflicts related 
to universal human rights; 

g. describe and evaluate the role of 
international and multinational 
organizations in the global arena; 

h. illustrate how individual behaviors 
and decisions connect with global 
systems. 
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Performance Q ClPtC BeClk (3 PrCtCtic&) 

Expectations 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ideak, principles, and 
practices ofatizenship in a democratic republic, so that the learner can: 

Early Grades Middle Grades High School 

a. identify key ideals of the United a. examine the origins and a. explain the origins and interpret 
States' democratic republican form continuing influence of key ideals the continuing influence ofkey ideals 
of government, such as individual of the democratic republican form of the democratic republican form 
human dignity, liberty, justice, of government, such as individual of government, such as individual 
equality, and the rule of law, and human dignity, liberty, justice, human dignity, liberty, justice, 
discuss their application in specific equality, and the rule or law; equality, and the rule of law; 
situations; 

b. identify examples of rights and b. identify and interpret sources and b. identify, analyze, interpret, and 
responsibilities of citizens; examples of the rights and evaluate sources and examples of 

responsibilities of citizens; citizens' rights and responsibilities; 

c. locate, access, organize, and apply c. locate, access, analyze, organize, c. locate, access, analyze, organize, 
information about an issue of public and apply information about selected synthesize, evaluate, and apply infor- 
concern from multiple points of public issues — recognizing and mation about selected public issues 
view; explaining multiple points of view; — identifying, describing, and 

evaluating multiple points of view; 

d. identify and practice selected d. practice forms of civic discussion 

forms of civic discussion and and participation consistent with the d. practice forms of civic discussion 

participation consistent with the ideals of citizens in a democratic and participation consistent with the 

ideals of citizens in a democratic republic; ideals of citizens in a democratic 

republic; republic; 

c. explain actions citizens can take e. explain and analyze various forms e. analyze and evaluate the influence 

to influence public policy decisions; of citizen action that influence public of various forms of citizen action on 

policy decisions; public policy; 

f. recognize that a variety of formal f. identify and explain the roles of f. analyze a variety of public policies 
and informal actors influence and formal and informal political actors and issues from the perspective of 
shape public policy; in influencing and shaping public formal and informal political actors; 

policy and decision-making; 

g. examine the influence of public e. analyze the influence of diverse g. evaluate the effectiveness of public 
opinion on personal decision-making Forms of public opinion on the opinion in influencing and shaping 
and government policy on public development of public policy and public policy development and 
issues; decision-making; decision-making; 

h. explain how public policies and h. analyze the effectiveness of h. evaluate the degree to which 
citizen behaviors may or may not selected public policies and citizen public policies and citizen behaviors 
reflect the stated ideals of a behaviors in realizing the stated ideals reflect or foster the stated ideals of 
democratic republican form of of a democratic republican form of a democratic republican form of 
government; government; government; ✓ 

i. describe how public policies arc i. explain the relationship between i. construct a policy statement and 
used to address issues or public policy statements and action plans an action plan to achieve one or 
concern; used to address issues of public more goals related to an issue of 

concern; public concern; 

j. recognize and interpret how the j. examine strategies designed to j. participate in activities to 

"common good" can be strengthened strengthen the "common good," strengthen the "common good," 

through various forms of citizen which consider a range of options based upon careful evaluation of 

action. for citizen action. possible options for citizen action. 
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Four STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE: 
EXAMPLES FOR THE 
EARLY GRADES 



6-i 

ERIC 



Early Graded 



QCulti 



we 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of culture and cultural diversity* 
so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. explore and describe similarities and differences in the ways groups, societies, and cultures ^ ^ Q 
address similar human needs and concerns; 

b. give examples of how experiences may be interpreted differently by people from diverse A ^ ^ ^ 
cultural perspectives and frames of reference; JBL 

c. describe ways in which language, stories, folktales, music, and artistic creations serve as Q ^ ^ A 
expressions of culture and influence behavior of people living in a particular culture; 

d. compare ways in which people from different cultures think about and deal with their A ^ A 
physical environment and social conditions; 

e. give examples and describe the importance of cultural unity and diversity wichin and ^ ^ A A 
across groups. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: a, d 

The first grade class has been studying families and has just finished creating a bul- 
letin board entitled "Many Kinds of Families." Teacher WilhelminaTomashek has led 
the discussion about how families have changed and how many families today include 
members other than the mother, father, and children. 

Tomashek then discusses family wants and needs and has students make a class- 
room book, using pictures they draw or cut out of magazines. The students relate these 
wants and needs to the environment/temperature/climate. They make a chart display- 
ing wants and needs during cold and warm weather, which relates to the weather unit 
the students are doing in science. In group murals, students display what families might 
need and want in the future. The group murals will be assessed in terms of their 
responses to wants and needs related to natural environments. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, d 

Carlene Jackson is an active member of her states Geographic Alliance and enjoys 
participating in its institutes and staff development activities. This year she has worked 
with several primary teachers in her district to revise and improve the elementary social 
studies program. An ongoing concern of the intermediate teachers is the failure of stu- 
dents in the early grades to develop geography understanding. Jackson has volunteered 
to pilot the new program in her first grade class. 

Before the first day of school, Jackson looks over her class list, inferring from the 
children's surnames that she will have students of Mexican, Vietnamese, and Korean 
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ancestry. She also knows that, because of the general population of the school, she will Early Graded 
have students of African-American and European-American backgrounds. This rich 
mix of cultural backgrounds provides Jackson with many opportunities to expose her 
students to experiences that increase their geographic knowledge and skills and their 
cultural understanding. 

By the end of the first month of school, Jackson and her first graders decide to study 
and compare how families meet their basic needs of food, clothing, and shelter in their 
community, with how families meet their needs in Juarez, Mexico; Hanoi, Vietnam; 
Lagos, Nigeria; and Frankfurt, Germany. To do this, Jackson and the students create 
the following chart: 



How Families Meet Basic Needs 

Needs Our City Juarez Hanoi Lagos Frankfurt 

food 

shelter 

clothing 

Throughout the unit, Jackson and her students read books and stories, look at pho- 
tos and slides, watch videos, and talk to speakers from their designated cities. The stu- 
dents sharpen their skills in reading, writing, and speaking, in addition to learning new 
geography skills such as basic map reading. For each city, they read and discuss some- 
thing about its location, climate, region, and people. 

By the end of the unit, Jacksons students can discuss how people in at least five dif- 
ferent places meet their basic needs. Through studenrs discussion and formal writing, 
Jackson assesses the quality of student learning by determining if they are now more 
knowledgeable about how cultures meet similar needs, the ways in which societal needs 
are influenced by geographic characteristics, and the role of economic forces in deter- 
mining how wants and needs are met. 
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© Time, Continuity, e3 Change 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ways human beings view 
themselves in and over time, so that the learner can: 



Performance Expectations 

a. demonstrate an understanding that different people may describe the same event or. 
situation in diverse ways, citing reasons for the differences in views; 

b. demonstrate an ability to use correctly vocabulary associated with time such as past, 
present, future, and long ago; read and construct simple timelines; identify examples of 
change; and recognize examples of cause and effect relationships; 

c. compare and contrast different stories or accounts about past events, people, places, or 
situations, identifying how they contribute to our understanding of the past; 

d. identify and use various sources for reconstructing the past, such as documents, letters, 
diaries, maps, textbooks, photos, and others; 

e. demonstrate an understanding that people in different times and places view the world 
differently; 

f. use knowledge of facts and concepts drawn from history, along with elements of historical 
inquiry, to inform decision-making about and action-taking on public issues. 



Related Themes 
Q Q ^ Q 

© © © © 

© © © 
©© 

© © © 

© © © © 

^ ^> $ Q 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, e 

For the past three months, Leah Moultons class of first, second, and third grade stu- 
dents has been studying their community, and they are now ready to take a closer look 
at its history. Moulton organizes the class into cooperative groups of four students each, 
and gives each group a copy of a historical photograph of their community. 

Moulton tells the students: "We have read and talked a lot about our community. 
Photographs can help us learn much about its history. Study and discuss the photo I 
gave to your group. Appoint a recorder, and have the recorder write answers to the 
questions about the photos on your worksheets." 

The students proceed to discuss the following: 

1. What is the most important thing you saw in the photo? 

2. Tell two things about the photo that surprised you. 

3. Find and list two things in the photo that you might not see if the photo was 
taken today in our community. 

4. Give the photo a title that accurately describes its contents. 

Moulton then has the groups exchange photographs so that each photo is examined 
by a second group, which completes the same worksheet assignments. Some time later, 
she says: "Now that two groups have looked at the same photograph, the two groups that 
examined the sam^ photo should sit together and share their worksheet responses. Be 
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prepared to tell the class about your photo, and well then attempt to decide which photo Early Grades 
is the oldest and why." The class spends the rest of the allotted time sharing observa- 
tions. Toward the conclusion of the lesson, Moulton asks a spokesperson for each group 
to describe the photo and respond to the worksheet questions. She then engages the stu- 
dents in a discussion about which photo is the oldest and randomly selects students to 
justify their responses, based upon their large group sharing. 

Later that week, Moulton organizes her class into pairs to complete an assessment 
activity. She says, "You and your partner will need to decide which of the following top- 
ics you want to illustrate: transportation, land use, schools, people, stores, or residences. 
Alter you decide on your topic, you will be responsible for completing two illustrations, 
one that shows your topic as it appears today in the present, and another as it appeared 
long ago in our community's past. Cooperatively decide in your pairs on a label for each 
of your illustrations, and then write a statement that contains an accurate description 
of the illustration topic and an accurate time reference." After students complete their 
illustrations, Moulton shares all of them with the class via a display on the classroom 
bulletin board, and invites parents to attend an after-school reception at which students 
explain how they created their illustrations. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, c, a, e 

As part of their study of the Pacific Rim, the students in Edna Dillards second/ third 
grade class arrive with their homework assignment of a list of immigrants; their lists 
might include members of their family, friends, neighbors, etc. who have come from 
other countries to the United States. In pairs, they discuss their results and find the rel- 
evant countries on a globe. They then put push pins on a bulletin board map, show- 
ing where the immigrants were born; they attach to the pins small tags with the per- 
sons name. While waiting their turn, groups discuss why the people might have left 
their homeland, what they like about living in the United States, and if there is a pat- 
tern to the countries from which the people immigrated. 

The next day, students read letters from immigrants in the community and from 
Dillards relatives, which are provided them by the teacher. Dillard writes on the chalk- 
board two headings: "How the Immigrants Feel About Their Country of Birth" and 
"Immigrants Impressions of the United States." The students discuss if the immigrants 
experience a sense of loss upon leaving their own cultures, along with surprises the 
immigrants found when they arrived in the United States. One family, for example, was 
surprised by the great number of automobiles at the airport where they landed. The 
range of immigrant experiences includes one immigrant who was adopted, another who 
had been interned in a refugee camp, and a third whose father had been transferred to 
the United States for business reasons. 

The students want to know more about the family histories of the immigrants, and 
Dillard invites a series of immigrants to visit the class. These immigrants include peo- 
ple who have come during the past ten years, as well as some who arrived 30 to 50 y°ars 
ago. Because this school is located in the Pacific Northwest, most of the immigrants 
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Early Graded are from Pacific Rim countries. The students work with Dillard to brainstorm inter- 
view questions, including reasons for immigrating, problems the immigrants encoun- 
tered during their travels, the reception they received from residents upon arrival, 
changes they have experienced in their lives, aspects of their culture that they have 
retained, and other aspects they have changed. 

The students interview the immigrants and develop presentations with charts 
focused on one or two aspects of each immigrant's experience. One group compares and 
contrasts the reasons for immigration; another, the problems encountered by the immi- 
grants; another, the different feelings the immigrants have about their experiences; and 
so forth, with each groups findings summarized visually on a large chart. The groups 
present their findings to the entire class. Then, each group responds to questions posed 
by other students. Assessment will focus on clarity, accuracy of information, and cred- 
ibility of students' findings when judged by the available evidence from the class inter- 
views. At the end of the unit, all of the immigrants interviewed and their families are 
invited to the school for an evening program at which the student groups present their 
findings and the immigrants share other experiences with the students, their parents, 
and other members of the community. 

Example #3 

Performance Expec 

Luis Santos's fourth grade students are studying the Northeast region of the United 
States. As part of this study, tL students are identifying people involved in major events 
associated with the Revolutionary War. Santos divides the class into six groups. He 
assigns each group of students a specific person (e.g., George III, Sam Frances, 
Elizabeth Freeman, Patrick Henry, Mercy Otis Warren, and George Washington) and 
asks them to develop scenes that highlight their characters contributions before, dur- 
ing, or after the Revolutionary War. He asks the students to establish the setting and a 
situation in which their character is taking the lead. Students use a variety of resource 
materials to assist in developing the setting and dialogue for their character and others 
involved in their scene. 

After students develop their scenes, Santos asks them to determine the correct 
chronological order of the scenes and then to perform their scenes for their classmates. 
When all scenes have been performed, the class decides whether any additional narra- 
tor text is necessary to explain how the scenes are linked, in order to present the clear- 
est and most accurate view of how the presentation content relates to the major events 
of the Revolutionary War period. 

To evaluate the quality of the student performances, Santos and the students dis- 
cuss these questions: Were the scenes portrayed in correct chronological order? Did 
each scene illustrate something important to the story? Did the scenes fit together so 
they told the story well? Was anything important left out? Were causes and effects clear- 
ly and accurately shown? 
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^ People, Placed, eJ Environment 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of people, places, and environments. 
so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. construct and use mental maps of 'ocales, regions, and the world that demonstrate ^ 
understanding of relative location, direction, size, and shape; 

b. interpret, use, and distinguish various representations of the earth, such as maps, globes, Q 
and photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data sources, and geographic tools such as atlases, data bases, 
grid systems, charts, graphs, and maps to generate, manipulate, and interpret information; 

d. estimate distance and calculate scale; 

e. locate and distinguish among varying landforms and geographic features, such as mountains, ^ 
plateaus, islands, and oceans; 

f. describe and speculate about physical system changes, such as seasons, climate and weather, ^) ^ 
and the water cycle; 

g. describe how people create places that reflect ideas, personality, culture, and wants and Q ^ ^ 
needs as they design homes, playgrounds, classrooms, and the like; 

h examine the interaction of human beings and their physical environment, the use of land, ^ ^> 
building of cities, and ecosystem changes in selected locales and regions; 

i. explore v/ays that the earth's physical features have changed over time in the local region Q ^ 
and beyond and how these changes may be connected to one another; 

j. observe and speculate about social and economic effects of environmental changes and Q Q ^ 
crises resulting from phenomena such as floods, storms, and drought; 

k. consider existing uses and propose and evaluate alternative uses of resources and land in ffy ^ ^) ^ 
home, school, community, the region, and beyond. Q 



Early Graded 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #1 

Performance Expectations: a, b, g, h 

As they come into class, the kindergarten children are very excited to find a large 
strip of paper going down the middle of the classroom floor. Their teacher, Jacob Stern, 
tells them to hang up their coats and come sit beside the paper strip. He tells them that 
the strip is a highway connecting two distant towns. 

Stern takes a toy car and starts driving it along the highway. He tells the children 
that it takes several hours to get from one town to the other. He asks, "What might 
happen as someone drives along?" After much discussion, the children mention run- 
ning out of gas, being hungry, getting tired. He then asks, "What services might be 
necessary for people as they drive from town to town?" The children respond with ideas 
such as gas stations, restaurants, and motels. 
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Early Grade* "Since you suggested it, Tanisha, would you like to own the gas station?" The child 

happily agrees, and Stern says, "This gas station will beTanishas Gas Station." He con- 
tinues like this, using milk cartons for the various buildings needed. 

Now, several decisions must be made by the children. Stern asks, "Where will you 
put your gas station and other services?" Tanisha decides the gas station should be near 
the highways so that the station can be seen by drivers and they can get to it easily. 
Tanisha wants her station to be Tanishas Chevron Station. Stern writes die name on 
the station. 

The next question is where Tanisha will live. Stern asks, "Do you want to live close 
to your business? Do you want to live near the highway? Do you want to be on the 
same side of the highway?" Tanisha puts her house behind the gas station. 

The children now know the format for building the community, and many busi- 
nesses and residences start developing. Miguel wants to open a restaurant and must 
decide whether it is to be a fast- food place or an expensive restaurant. Shoji wants to 
open a motel; Sarah, a grocery store. 

After some of the needs of the highway travellers are met, the children will think 
about the needs of the people living in the community. Stern observes that individual 
children are able to cite specific community needs. As they contribute ideas about 
adding stores, schools, churches, banks, and a power company, the community grows 
in complexity. 

Stern leads activities in which the community is named, decisions about streets and 
highways are made, and business problems are discussed. In small groups, the children 
draw maps of their community on large sheets of paper. As the students work at mak- 
ing decisions, Stern encourages them to think about the ways in which peoples wants 
and needs influence the human-built environment. They talk about the ways in which 
these wants and needs influence the physical patterns of the emerging community. He 
is able to observe the accuracy with which the children express the relative locations, 
directions, and sizes of buildings on their maps. Over the course of several months, the 
children develop greater accuracy in their map-making and greater sophistication in the 
inferences they draw. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d 

As part of learning about their community, Ginny Adams's six- and seven-year-old 
students are working on developing mental maps of their city, including locations of 
major features and services. The Bureau of Tourism has provided colorful pictorial 
maps which students use to "explore" the city area by area. In addition, two parents of 
class members have created a large plastic floor outline map which contains only infor- 
mation necessary for orientation. 

Each day, the children work with Adams in using the city maps. They discuss new 
areas of the city, reading the map to determine what features and services are found 
there. Children who have been to the area describe what they've seen. 
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After getting this overview of their city, the children cluster in small groups, and Early Graded 
each group selects a different area for a study project. Working in groups, they create 
pop-up maps of their area and locate them accurately on the floor map. One group 
creates its pop-up of the zoi> area. Another creates its pop-up of the community park, 
which includes the new pool complex. Yet another group creates representations of the 
downtown library and monuments. 

To evaluate the accuracy of students' mental maps of the city, each student inde- 
pendently draws an outline map of the metropolitan area. On this outline, they draw 
major streets and landmarks and mark where their special pop-up area is located, 
Adams assesses the students' work for accuracy of the location of the pop-ups and the 
quality of presentation. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, d, g, h, k 

The children in Tony Croces multi-age primary classroom are gathered around pic- 
tures recently hung on the wall. The pictures are birds eye views each child has drawn 
of his or her bedroom. This activity is part of an effort to help students develop greater 
understanding of scale. In addition, the children are examining how the places they live 
in have been designed and organized in ways chat reflect the ideas, personalities, wants, 
and needs of various family members. 

This is just one of many activities leading to a major class project: the design of a 
new school playground. The parent association and school district are working togeth- 
er on this project and want suggestions from children. The children have been devel- 
oping a greater understanding of how human-designed spaces can meet the various 
needs of the users of those spaces. 

With this background, the children divide into groups to research such things as: 
activities children want and need, equipment sensitive to special needs children, climate 
considerations, size &nd location of the playground, and costs. They bring cheir infor- 
mation together and, working as a class, they develop a set of recommendations for a 
specific playground design. Working in small groups, the students make models of 
their playground recommendations. Each model is assessed for its appropriateness of 
scale and representation of ideas. The class then selects one of the models and presents 
it to the PTA and student council. Following modifications, the class presents a final 
model to the school board, along with their reasons for the recommendations. 
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Early Grades ^ Individual Development eJ Identity 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of individual development and 
identity, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. describe personal changes over time, such as those related to physical development and O 
personal interests; 

b. describe personal connections to place — especially place as associated with immediate ^\ 
surroundings; 

c. describe the unique features of ones nuclear and extended families; Q 

d. show how learning and physical development affect behavior; 

e. identify and describe ways family, groups, and community influence the individuals daily A A 
life and personal choices; 

f. explore factors that contribute to one's personal identity such as interests, capabilities, and 
perceptions; 

g. analyze a particular event to identify reasons individuals might respond to it in different A ffk 
ways; 

h. work independently and cooperatively to accomplish goals. Q 

FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: a, e, h 

Teacher Janis Johnson reads Mirandy and Brother Wind by Patricia McKissick to 
her second graders, concluding with the authors note about the photograph of her 
grandparents before they were married that had inspired the book. The terms "cake- 
walk" and "conjurer" are discussed. 

Johnson asks, "Do you have any old photographs of your grandparents when they 
were young?" Most of the children are eager to tell about their photo albums. Johnson 
again asks, "Do you have anything that was owned by your parents or grandparents 
when they were young?" Again, positive responses. She says, "Tomorrow I would like 
you to share an artifact with us. Be sure to ask your parents about the story that goes 
with your artifact." 

The next day students bring such objects as an ancient silver waffle iron, carved wood- 
en eggs, salt and pepper shakers, newspapers, a yellow-handled spatula, and many old 
photographs. Students write stories about each artifact. As the stories are developing, stu- 
dents consider such questions as: How do you think the person who used this item felt? 
Why do you think the artifact was valued? Do you have something that will become an 
artifact? Explain why you think so. After typing, revising, and peer editing, the stories are 
published in a classroom book along with pictures drawn to go with the stories. 
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Johnson reads the stories to determine each students understanding of the concept Early Graded 
of artifact, the reasonableness of the inferences that students drew about the possible 
use of each artifact, and the logic of their inferences about future artifacts. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, g 

One day in early September Lorraine Lapsley takes her kindergarten class on a walk 
around the school. The children notice a beautiful dogwood tree they can see from 
their room, and they decide to "adopt" the tree — to appreciate it, observe it, and get to 
know it as a special tree! When they return to their classroom, each child paints a pic- 
ture of the tree, and the class develops a story about it, how it looks this fall, and how 
they plan to watch this "friend" all year long. 

The next day, the children are each weighed and measured. They record the measure- 
ments on a class chart, and each child draws & picture of himself or herself and writes the 
date on it. 

About six weeks later, the children take another walk around the school, noticing 
ail of the trees, but especially their "friend," the dogwood. The dogwood s leaves have 
changed color. The children take a few of the leaves back to their room, draw pictures 
of their tree, and develop another story that describes how the tree has changed. 
Lapsley reads aloud to the class Leo Buscaglias The Fall of Freddy the Leaf. A Story of 
Life for All Ages, and the students discuss changes. They also draw pictures of them- 
selves and date them to show how they have changed. 

This process is repeated again at the end of the school year. By this time the chil- 
dren are able to draw final pictures of the tree and of themselves. Each child also writes 
a story about how each living thing is special and changes over time: their "friend," the 
dogwood tree, and themselves. The teacher examines each child's series of pictures and 
final story to assess eachs understanding of change. The pictures and stories become 
part of the work each child will take along to his or her first grade teacher. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: e, g, h 

Jan Gonzales has been reading stories to her third grade class. The stories include 
characters who see the same situation differently for a variety of reasons. The children 
have noticed and discussed the fact that the characters form their ideas about the situ- 
ation based on their own experiences, beliefs, and attitudes. The class has also been 
studying the way U.S. courts work and has discussed how different witnesses sometimes 
see the same situation differently. 

Now Gonzales gives the students a copy of a news photo that has several unfamil- 
iar characters and is open to interpretation as to exactly what is happening. After each 
student has had a reasonable amount of time to examine the photo, it is removed from 
view and each child writes a description entitled "What I Saw." Gonzales emphasizes 
writing statements that the children are prepared to defend (as a witness would "under 
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Early Grade* oath"); these would be statements of what the children believe actually happened in 
the news photo they observed. 

Once each child has completed his or her written interpretation, students move 
into groups of five or six and share their written descriptions. They take note of the 
differences they hear from one "witness's" version to another's. 

The children then prepare individual written statements, describing two or three 
discrepancies noted among the accounts offered in their group and explaining why they 
believe the discrepancies may have occurred. Criteria for evaluation include the child's 
ability to recognize and describe differences, suggest causes, and recognize that the way 
an individual views an incident reflects personal beliefs, experiences, and attitudes. 

Gonzales plans a follow-up discussion to encourage the children to learn from 
each other's written responses and to ensure that the children understand how this 
lesson relates to the differing assumptions illustrated by the story she read to the 
class earlier. 
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O Individuals, Groups, t3 Institutions 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of interactions among individuals, 
groups, and institutions, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. identify roles as learned behavior patterns in group situations such as student, family Q 
member, peer play group member, or club member; 

b. give examples of and explain group and institutional influences such as religious beliefs, Q Q ^ ^ 
laws, and peer pressure, on people, events, and elements of culture; ^ 

c. identify examples of institutions and describe the interactions of people with institutions; 0 ^ O 

d. identify and describe examples of tensions between and among individuals, groups, or O O O Q 
institutions, and how belonging to more than one group can cause internal conflicts; 

e. identify and describe examples of tension between an individual's beliefs and government Q ^ Q 
policies and laws; 

f. give examples of the role of institutions in furthering both continuity and change; Q ^ ^ Q 

g show how groups and institutions work to meet individual needs and promote the O O O O 

common good, and identify examples of where they fail to do so. 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 



Example #f 

Performance Expectations: c, f, g 

Phyllis Jetts second grade students brainstorm issues of concern within their com- 
munity. Working in small gi^ups, they choose one issue they wish to address. With 
Jetts assistance, the groups investigate whether there are organizations within the com- 
munity that target this concern and determine recent activities they have undertaken. 
One group that had selected child abuse as a concern discovers that Micro City 
Government, an African-American student service organization, recently canvassed 
their neighborhoods to identify "SAFE" homes children can go to when they are fright- 
ened and in need of adult help. 

Students bring the information they have gathered back to the class. The class then 
selects three or four organizations in whose efforts they are particularly interested. Working 
in groups, they develop proposals to present to these organizations, suggesting ways the 
children think they can contribute to these efforts. The proposals are sent to the organi- 
zations in the hope that one or more community service efforts can be undertaken. 

Students keep individual journals of their activities during the process described 
above and the efforts that follow in which they become personally involved. Journals 
reflect actions taken as well as the children's personal responses to those actions. Clarity, 
thoroughness, and accurate information in journal entries serve as criteria for Jett to 
evaluate evidence of growing knowledge and interest in community service. 
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Early Grades Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b 

To provide students the opportunity to examine roles in various societies, Clarice 
Mean introduces her third grade students to the societies of an ant farm and a beehive. 
Using a live ant farm, films, CD-ROM, and other resources on the honey bee, she lets 
her students examine the various roles of the ants and bees and then assists them in 
transferring this knowledge to their own lives in a human society. After the insect inves- 
tigation, the students make lists showing roles of the members of the ant and bee 
colonies. The students then generate lists of how their roles as students compare and 
contrast with those of the insects. 

To djssoss whether the students understand the concept of roles, Mean presents a sit- 
uation. She tells the class, "On Thursday we are going to an assembly given by a tour- 
ing opera company. What will be your role during the assembly? How can you most 
effectively perform your role?" 

Following the assembly and discussion of the roles seen there, Mean has her stu- 
dents brainstorm other situations in which they have a particular role to perform and 
has them write about how they would effectively do so. These writings are shared in 
small groups for further discussion. 

Mean furthers this study of roles by focusing on changing roles: i.e., how and why 
they change. Her students examine how roles change in adulthood as individuals become 
workers, parents, volunteers, and grandparents. She frequently uses role-plays to place 
children into various roles and help them to self-examine changes in behavior, attitudes, 
and goals as the roles vary. Finally, she has students examine how the notion of confor- 
mity plays an important part in the ways they determine certain roles should be played. 

Mean keeps running records of how well her students are able to articulate their 
understanding of the function and importance of roles in various situations and how 
roles change depending on expectations and changing conditions. She uses her running 
records to help her talk with parents about their children's progress in social studies. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: b, d, e, g 

Singer Marian Andersons voice could be heard coming from Donna Ognebenes 
fourth grade classroom. Once the students are in their seats, Ognebene tells them 
about Marian Andersons early life. She has the students listen especially for the obsta- 
cles Anderson had to overcome and how she did so. The students identify laws and 
customs in society that, at that time, made it difficult for an African-American woman 
to have her talents acknowledged. They also identify how Anderson was able to suc- 
ceed and to help change some of the customs that had been obstacles for her. 

In pairs, the students then research Jackie Robinson, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Sacajawea, Amelia Earhart, Nelson Mandela, Tecumseh, Mother Clara Hall, and Franklin 
Chang-Dias. They look for obstacles each person had to overcome and how each dealt 
with those obstacles. Ognebene has her students prepare posters depicting the informa- 
tion they found about each person and then share it with the class. As students listen 
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and question their peers, they look for common characteristics and obstacles these indi- Early Graded 
viduals had to face. They discover that often beliefs and customs held by certain groups 
can help or hurt people as they strive to use their talents. They also find that sometimes 
individuals can change those beliefs and customs in ways that will help people in the 
future succeed more easily. 

Ognebene evaluates the poster displays, using the criteria of accuracy, power of 
visual images, and clarity of organization in presenting information. 
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Early Grade* ^ ]> ower% Authority, eJ> Governance 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people create and change 
structures of power, authority, and governance, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. examine the rights and responsibilities of the individual in relation to his or her social 
group, such as family, peer group, and school class; 

b. explain the purpose of government; 

c. give examples of how government does or does not provide for needs and wants of peof 
establish order and security, and manage conflict; 

d. recognize how groups and organizations encourage unity and deal with diversity to 
maintain order and security; 

e. distinguish among local, state, and national government and identify representative lead 
at these levels such as mayor, governor, and president; 

f. identify and describe factors that contribute to cooperation and cause disputes within a 
among groups and nations; 

g. explore the role oftechnology in communications, transportarion, information-processing, flk Mi A 
weapons development, or other areas as it contributes to or helps resolve conflicts; 

h. recognize and give examples of the tensions between the wants and needs of individu 
and groups, and concepts such as fairness, equity, and justice. 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, f, h 

Using the story line method, Grace Anne Heacocks third grade class has established 
a town they have named Countervail, in which each student has created a family, its 
house, and collectively a rather complex community. The bulletin board display of the 
town now extends along walls and tables, and students have become quite involved in 
the goings-on in Countervail. To the children's dismay, however, they discover one 
morning that there is trash in their park and graffiti scratched on fences. One family's 
rabbit is missing, and the new tree in front of the plaza has been cut down. 

The students have come face to face with the need for laws; otherwise, nothing can 
be done to stop this destruction of "their" property. For the next week, students work 
in cooperative groups, each dealing with a different set of concerns, to begin the process 
of developing a legal code for the community of Countervail. 

The students brainstorm with Heacock the problems created by the property 
destruction and suggest a list of "do's" and "don'ts" for Countervails population. 
Reviewing the list, students develop ideas about what is acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior. They examine a set of laws in their actual town that Heacock has rewritten 
in simplified form, and then identify those that appear to be relevant to their case. 
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Heacock invites their actual towns mayor, police chief, and fire chief to visit the Early Grades 
class. Each guest reviews the relevant laws and discusses them with the students. The 
students gather information from each guest and construct charts indicating responsi- 
bilities citizens in Countervail assume for each proposed law. 

As a culminating activity, Heacock has students prepare a "charter of laws" for 
Countervail. This charter is then shared with local officials and experts on the law, who 
are asked to write letters or prepare videotaped responses to the student charter. The 
students review the adult responses and prepare journal entries about the significance 
of law and its importance in the cbmmunity. Heacock evaluates the quality of the jour- 
nal entries based upon the clarity' of student language, use of examples from the case 
study, and inclusion of reactions to the adult responses to the student charter. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b 

Tarry Lindquists fourth grade class has been discussing different forms of govern- 
ment: democracy, monarchy, military dictatorship, and anarchy. In their home groups, 
each student has become the expert in one form of government through his or her jigsaw 
cooperative learning group. Lindquist then gives them an unusual assignment: bring in 
lots of clear plastic cups of different sizes. She asks those students whose parents are in the 
medical professions to bring in the litde cups that hospitals use to give patients their pills. 
She also scurries around gathering up an assortment of clear plastic cups and a clear pitch- 
er for each group. She mixes up a batch of colored water for each group. Lindquist tells 
each group that the colored liquid is power, and asks each group to divide up the power 
to show each of their kinds of government. Of course, she talks about being careful in 
pouring and cleaning up. As students work on solving the problem, she visits each group 
around the room, giving hints and asking questions. The next day, students show their 
solutions to the problem to the class and explain why they made the choices they did. 

As each group justifies its choice, Lindquist has the rest of the students gather infor- 
mation from their peers and create a chart containing categories based upon the differ- 
ent forms of government. Each group then identifies and explains at least two distinc- 
tions between their assigned form of government and others that were studied. 

At the conclusion of the discussion of comparisons and contrasts, Lindquist distrib- 
utes a set of fo \r paragraphs describing hypothetical situations illustrative of the four dif- 
ferent forms of government under study. Each student individually labels the descriptions 
as a democracy, monarchy military dictatorship, or anarchy, and then justifies his or her 
decision in essay form. Lindquist has the students exchange their written responses to dis- 
cuss the individual justifications in small groups. Each student receives two critiques of 
his or her justification using a process of peer review before Lindquist collects the final 
assignment, which students can revise based upon the peer review if they choose. 

Criteria for evaluation of quality include use of cogent reasons, application of rele- 
vant examples from classwork, and development of an argument, citing appropriate 
characteristics for each form of government. 
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® Production, Distribution? eJ Consumption 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people organize for the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations 

a. give examples that show how scarcity and choice govern our economic decisions; 

b. distinguish between needs and wants; 

c. identify examples of private and public goods and services; 



d. give examples of the various institutions that make up economic systems such as 
families, workers, banks, labor unions, government agencies, small businesses, and large 
corporations; 

e. describe how we depend upon workers with specialized jobs and the ways in which 
they contribute to the production and exchange of goods and services; 

f. describe the influence of incentives, values, traditions, and habits on economic 
decisions; 

g. explain and demonstrate the role of money in everyday life; 

h. describe the relationship of price to supply and demand; 

i. use economic concepts such as supply, demand, and price to help explain events in 
the community and nation; 



Related Themes 
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j. apply knowledge of economic concepts in developing a response to a current local economic A tfft Ml A 
issue, such as how to reduce the flow of trash into a rapidly filling landfill. 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: e, i 

At the beginning of a unit on economic specialization in production, Mark Morans 
early primary class is divided into two teams of cookie makers. Both teams make gin- 
gerbread cookies. One team works as an assembly line, each person having a special 
iob — rolling out the dough, cutting the basic shape, making the almond mouth, locat- 
ing raisin buttons, etc. The second team works as individuals, each person creating his 
or her own gingerbread cookies. Both teams have the same supplies to work with. 

After they have finished baking their cookies, the students examine the cookies 
and identify the advantages and disadvantages of each method of producing cookies. 
Ideas that emerge relate to division of labor, pride, creativity, independence, special- 
ization, and quality control. 

Students subsequently prepare summaries in writing about how they produced their 
cookies. Moran evaluates the quality of the student writing by determining how accu- 
rate the students are in detailing the production process and the extent to which evidence 
of key concepts is present. 
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In the weeks that follow this lesson, students examine other situations involving Early Grades 
assembly line production, including a field trip to a local plant where pickup trucks 
are assembled. 



Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, h 

Pete Vlahos introduces his fourth graders to concepts of trade and economic inter- 
dependence, using the newspaper and a weekly current events program. To demonstrate 
the complexities and issues surrounding international trade, he divides the class into 
seven groups, explaining that each group represents a country, each of which is about to 
build a new structure to house its government. This structure will be made using mate- 
rials common in the classroom. 

Each country group is given a large bag with supplies, tasks, and discussion sheets. 
When the groups take out the supplies allocated to them, they find that other groups 
have more, fewer, or different supplies than they have. One group registers its frustra- 
tion with having only a bottle of glue and a pair of scissors. This group soon learns, 
vhowever, that these commodities are in great demand and, through some savvy trading, 
the students are able to acquire ample supplies. It takes quite a while for each group to 
design its structure and acquire needed materials, but implementing effective trading 
strategies is the ultimate measure of success. 

Upon completion of the task, the groups reconvene as a class, and students discuss 
how they felt when they saw the disparities in resources from one country to another, 
what problems they encountered in trading, how this activity mirrors the real world, 
and how trading helps or hinders countries. Vlahos evaluates the success of the lesson 
by asking students to provide other examples of how our economic system is connect- 
ed to or dependent upon other countries. 
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® Science, Technology, eJ Society 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of relationships among science, 
technology, ana society, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. identify and describe examples in which science and technology have changed the lives ^ Q Q ^ 



of people, such as in homemaking, childcare, work, transportation, and communication; 

b. identify and describe examples in which science and technology have led to changes in 
the physical environment, such as the building of dams and levees, offshore oil drilling, 
medicine from rain forests, and loss of rain forests due to extraction of resources or alternative 
uses; 



c. describe instances in which changes in values, beliefs, and attitudes have resulted from A A A A 
new scientific and technological knowledge, such as conservation of resources and awareness a a a 

of chemicals harmful to life and the environment; w w w 

d. identify examples of laws and policies that govern scientific and technological applications, M A 
such as the Endangered Species Act and environmental protection policies; 

e. suggest ways to monitor science and technology in order to protect the physical environment, A A 
individual rights, and the common good. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations; a, b, c, e 

The third graders in Dodie Righis class have established the need to study how 
humans change the environment. One of the issues being discussed is recycling. At 
lunch, one of the students, Jorge, notices that the cafeteria is serving juice in styrofoam 
cups. Since the students have learned that styrofoam requires the use of CFCs in the 
production process and that CFCs have a deleterious effect on the ozone layer, he goes 
to his teacher to express his concern. 

Righi had been getting the class ready to take action on an environmental problem 
in the community, and Jorges plea was a perfect teachable moment. Whih students dis- 
cuss how to proceed in their cooperative learning groups, Mattie scoots to the cafeteria 
and copies down the address of the company that manufactures the cups. By the time 
Mattie returns, the groups are ready to report. Righi jots down their ideas on the over- 
head, and each group makes out a plan based on the ideas of the whole class. The stu- 
dents agree upon a plan that includes contacting the company to ask why they make 
cups of styrofoam and how many CFCs are released in the production of each cup. 
They next want to find out how many styrofoam cups the school uses annually; then, 
they can multiply and figure out how many CFCs are released into the air as a result of 
the use of styrofoam cups in their cafeteria. Righi asks each student to begin keeping 
a folder in which he or she maintains a record of the class's work on the problem. 

Righi works with the students to plan how to make phone calls to businesses to get 
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information effectively and how to write a business letter. After obtaining information, Early Graded 
the students graph their data to show the impact of the styrofoam cups they consumed. 
The students use an electronic bulletin board to gather additional information, as well 
as CD-ROMs in the school media center and the local library to get more information 
on the manufacture of styrofoam. 

When they have gathered enough information, the class discusses what they should do 
about it, Righi suggests that they explore alternatives to using the styrofoam cups. They 
go through the same information-gathering process, checking out paper cups and the fea- 
sibility of using their own cups and leaving them in their cubbies. The latter means that 
they need to talk with the Director of Public Health to find out about health standards. 
She explains to them the temperature at which they need to wash their own cups and the 
energy needed to purify, pump, and heat that water. 

After looking at all the information, the students decide that the best solution, is to 
use paper, rather than styrofoam, cups for snacks and lunches. The head of the cafete- 
ria says that she needs a directive from the school board to make the change. With 
Righi s help, Roger calls the school board secretary and secures a spot on the agenda for 
the next meeting. For that week, the students work very hard in selecting the infor- 
mation they want to give the board and the visuals they want to show. The students 
prepare a videotape to use in an assembly program they present to the whole school and 
later to the board. They explain their efforts and analyze how their work can serve as 
a model for other student action strategies. 

Righi evaluates their presentation on the clarity with which they represented the 
strategies and their ability to critique strategies for effectiveness. She also asks students 
to hand in their folders containing their record of all class activities related to this prob- 
lem. She evaluates the folders on completeness of information, spelling, and grammar. 
She makes special notes on how well each student captures the nature of the problem 
on which the class worked, i.e., how various choices people make have different effects 
on the environment. 

After the presentation to the school board, the board votes to switch to paper cups. 
Buoyed by their success, the students make the same presentation to the town council 
in an effort to get them to use paper cups in government offices. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, h 

As part of a year-long study of their community, Marge Allender s second graders list 
important inventions, such as the automobile and television, and favorite activities, such 
as going to the zoo and sleeping over at a friend s house. Then, they match up the inven- 
tions that are necessary to cany out favorite activities and create a rebus in which pic- 
tures substitute for the inventions and activities. These become statements of the inter- 
dependence between technology and lifestyles, as in "If I didnt have a , 

I couldn't These are written on sentence strips and displayed with the 

drawings to spark further discussion about lifestyle changes over time. 

With AUenders help, students calculate the time it would take a horse-drawn vehicle 
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to take them to a favorite field trip destination. They get there and back by school bus 
within a single school day. Could they have done so a hundred years ago? Using early 
maps of and information about the region, students suggest what might have substituted 
for todays field trips that would have been within walking distance and would be interest- 
ing and educational for children of the 1890s. 

To bring the students into the present and get them thinking about the future, 
AHender has the students help her plan their actual field :rip to the museum. They list 
the technical advancements that are necessary to make the trip, such as the bus, roads, 
and buildings. They draw pictures for each and place them on their growing display of 
their community. The next step is for small groups to decide where children would go 
on a field trip 20 years frorp now. Mender evaluates each students "statement of inter- 
dependence" and drawing for appropriateness to the main ideas of the topic. 
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© Global Connections 



Early Grade** 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of global connections and 
interdependence, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. explore ways that language, art, music, belief systems, and other cultural elements may 
facilitate global understanding or lead to misunderstanding; 

b. give examples of conflict, cooperation, and interdependence among individuals, groups, ^ ^ 
and nations; 

c. examine the effects of changing technologies on the global community; ^) 

d. explore causes, consequences, and possible solutions to persistent, contemporary, and ^ ^> 
emerging global issues, such as pollution and endangered species; 

e. examine the relationships and tensions between personal wants and needs and various ^ ^ ^ 
global concerns, such as use of imported oil, land use, and environmental protection; 

£ investigate concerns, issues, standards, and conflicts related to universal human rights, Q 
such as the treatment of children, religious groups, and effects of war. 

FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: d, e, f 

For their heritage unit, the children in Deanna Parkers combined first and second 
grade class interview their parents, grandparents, and relatives to find out what country 
or region their family may have emigrated from and when. They ask their relatives what 
they know about the family's former homeland and what it was like when the family left 
it for the United States. Those students who are unable to identify an original home- 
land are asked to join with another child who has. They create maps indicating their 
families' places of origin and movements over time, and gather additional information 
from library and other resources about the cultural heritage of the homeland. 

As the year progresses, students gather news stories about the country or region 
of their heritage to learn about ways it has changed. Parker gives special emphasis to 
similarities and differences of the regions or countries with the United States and also 
emphasizes problems and issues facing these countries, helping the children under- 
stand the relationship between these and problems and issues faced in the United 
States and how each country deals with these concerns. 

As a culmination activity, students working individually or in groups build a desk- 
top museum to exhibit information they have gathered about the region or country of 
their ancestors. The librarian/media specialist and art and music teachers assist students 
with gathering arts resources and adding artistic touches to exhibits. Parents and other 
volunteers are invited to help in this project. Parents, relatives, special guests, and other 
students are invited to a schoolwide open house to view the exhibits. 
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Early Grade* Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a 

Landra Mitchell has collected artifacts from various countries and cultures around the 
world. Every time she hears of a colleague or friend planning a trip or an international 
student at the local university returning home for a vacation, she asks that they bring back 
an interesting artifact — a toy, a utensil, a newspaper, a coin, or any small, inexpensive 
item — to add to her collection. 

During her "Going Global" thematic unit, she organizes a museum as a learning 
center. With this, her third and fourth year primary students examine a few artifacts 
a day, responding in writing to audiotaped prompts related to each one. Their 
responses create a "Going Global" journal of observations which become part of their 
assessment portfolio for the unit. Another way in which Mitchell assesses students 
growing recognition of global connections is by having students respond to the fol- 
lowing prompt: "Manuel Yanes has written a letter to you. He is from Venezuela and 
got your name from his teacher through an international penpal organization. Manuel 
tells you a great deal about himself, including that his favorite sport is 'futbol.' He also 
sends several photographs, one of which is a team holding a soccer ball. He has writ- 
ten on the back of the photo, 'My futbol team.' Use your research skills to find out as 
much as you can about Venezuela, its language, and the term 'futbol.' Then write back 
to Manuel and share with him what you have learned and the term we use for 'futbol. 1 
Include in your letter additional information you think he might like to know about 
you and your country." 

Criteria for evaluation include whether students used effective research strategies, 
clarity of explanation, interest level of additional topics selected for inclusion in the let- 
ter, and overall quality of the letter. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: b, d 

The student council at Enatai Elementary decides to have "Save the Earth" as their 
year-long school theme. Critical to addressing this theme are lessons early on that help 
students realize that no one individual or group or country can save the earth alone in 
the school year but that saving the earth will take effort on everyone's part in their own 
corner of the world. Thus, the students of Enatai determine ways in which they can 
save their little piece of the earth. 

The children brainstorm a list of activities and send a letter to each class in the 
school inviting them to choose one of the following in which to participate: clean the 
playground and neighborhood of litter; place recycling boxes in each classroom and 
office area; hold a newspaper and aluminum drive and send proceeds to an organiza- 
tion for preserving endangered species; develop ways to use fewer disposables in the 
cafeteria and ways reduce the amount of waste that ends up in the dumpster; iden- 
tify ways to reuse materials; write save-the-earth campaign letters for the school and 
community newspapers; or write to local hotels and motels requesting that they place 
recycling bins next to soda machines f >r aluminum recycling. 
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Ray Johnsons third grade class chooses the recycling box project. Students accumu- Early Graded 
late a number of extra large boxes and decide where they will be most useful. They then 
determine which boxes need liners to protect them from liquid waste. They soon find 
themselves faced with the dilemma of how to line a large box with a waterproof material. 
Large plastic bags, although creating some concern for the new environmentalists of 
Enatai, become the solution of choice. The children develop slogans and symbols to paint 
on the boxes to dress them up and help remind students to use them. The students share 
their idea and its success with their penpal class in Brazil and ask what their Brazilian 
friends are doing in their community to save their little corner of the earth. 

At the end of the year, the Enatai projects become the topic of a special edition of 
the community newsletter the student council produces. Each class prepares a descrip- 
tion and evaluation of its project and how it could be more successful, given recom- 
mended changes. 
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Early Graded 



© Civic JdeaL c3 Practices 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ideals, principles, and 
practices of citizenship in a democratic republic, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. identity key ideals of the United States' democratic republican form of government, such © © tffe 
as individual human dignity, liberty, justice, equality, and the rule of law, and discuss their 

application in specific situations; 

b. identity examples of rights and responsibilities of citizens; 

c. locate, access, organize, and apply information about an issue of public concern from 
multiple points of view; 



e. explain actions citizens can take to influence public policy decisions; 



policy on public issues; 



i. describe how public policies are used to address issues of public concern; 



i action. 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #1 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, e 

"Do you know that the school board wants to put a daycare center and preschool 
at our school? I dont want babies in my school! I heard that they are going to put day- 
care/preschools in every elementary school." 

These are the views of a third grader, as representatives from each grade gather for 
the weekly student council meeting at Wilburton Elementary School. Sandra Roberts, 
the council advisor, expands the agenda to include this topic as the council discusses the 
rumors. The students dont all agree that having the little ones would be bad, but every- 
one does agree that they do not have enough information and need the answers to sev- 
eral questions. They begin to compile a list of questions: Where would the daycare cen- 
ter be housed? What would happen if the children got sick? Would they use school sup- 
plies? What if they were coo noisy? Where would they play? Would they cause too much 
extra work? Might it be fun to have them? 

The students invite the principal, Ann Peterson, to the next meeting to answer their 
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questions. Meanwhile, they decide to return to their classes and generate more ques- Early Grade** 
tions to ask at the next meeting and to begin to gather information to answer the ones 
they had already raised. 

When they meet next, the principal answers many questions. She mentions that 
there is going to be a school board meeting on the issue in two weeks. The council 
decides to discuss the pros and cons and put them in a survey for other students. The;' 
also decide to develop a report that will provide background information and. show the 
results of the student survey. Roberts and the children discuss what will be needed in 
the report. The children decide it should say what the problem is, present several opin- 
ions that groups of people hold, and show the results of the survey. 

The student councn officers and their parents arrive at the school board meeting 
with a chart to show all the steps they had taken to develop the report. They distribute 
copies of their report, which contains background on the issue, present pros and cons, 
and include a graph of the student survey results. The report details the cost of supplies 
and help needed for the center. It also indicates that many parents could be helped by 
such a center and that having more little children in elementary schools might make the 
other children feel more responsible. Older children might even enjoy reading stories to 
the little ones. Space for the center is still a concern at Wilburton. The report points out 
that a portable classroom will be needed if a center is added at Wilburton. Roberts is 
pleased that the report addresses all of the topics the children have suggested and that it 
is accurate. 

The school board president passes out the report and tells the board members that 
the students at Wilburton Elementary School have been concerned about issues of 
housing, safety, and health related to the planned daycare/preschool centers. She urges 
committee members to listen to the students as they report and to use the information 
in the report to think about the decisions they will make. After listening to the stu- 
dents, the school board decides to discuss the matter and make a final decision at the 
next meeting. 

At the next meeting, the school board votes to place a center in those elementary 
schools that have room and if they are in locations where a private daycare/preschool is 
not available. They also decide to invite businesses to consider making space available 
for centers to meet the needs of employees. The president of the school board congrat- 
ulates the students for their excellent questions and for helping the committee to think 
about the many pros and cons of the proposal. The board urges the student council 
members to continue their good work aimed at studying and reporting on issues impor- 
tant to them and to their school. 



Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, c, d, e, i, j 

Ellen Steins fourth grade class is studying how its local community government 
operates to solve problems of public concern. Their school is located next to an aban- 
doned factory, which is being considered as a site for either a shopping center or a pub- 
lic park. Citizens holding different perspectives have argued and debated the merits of 
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Early Graded the two proposals in the media, and many of the students' parents have strong opinions 
about the issue. Because of the local concerns, the students want to study the issue, 
gather information, think about the consequences of different positions, and make 
their opinions heard. 

Stein invites representatives from different groups in the community who will influ- 
ence the decision to talk with students. People invited are the mayor, members of the- 
planning board, the town council, the chamber of commerce, various citizens' groups, 
and a number of residents who live in the surrounding neighborhood. For each visit, 
small groups of students in the class are designated as information gatherers, recorders 
of answers to questions, and questioners. After the visits, students examine the posi- 
tions of the different groups, and the class develops a list of questions, issues, and con- 
cerns to be sent along with "thank you" letters to the visitors. The students also discuss 
what each community group's priorities appear to be and how their community may be 
affected by the differing priorities of the groups. 

After further information gathering and review of the pros and cons of several alter- 
natives, the class decides to prepare a poster campaign, supporting the alternatives it 
believes are most beneficial for the interests of the entire community. Stern helps the 
students consider the elements that make effective posters: attention-grabbing qualities, 
visuals, wording that conveys a clear message, accuracy, evidence supporting the posi- 
tion presented, and persuasiveness. After developing their individual posters, students 
select the best poster using the qualities previously identified. Students invite the local 
newspaper to send a reporter and photographer to see the poster display in their school, 
take photos, and write an article. They also obtain permission to place the display in 
the regional library. 
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Five STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE: 
EXAMPLES FOR THE 
MIDDLE GRADES 
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Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of culture and cultural diversity, 
so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. compare similarities and differences in the ways groups, societies, and cultures meet human A A A 
needs and concerns; 

b. explain how information and experiences may be interpreted by people from diverse A A A A 
cultural perspectives and frames of reference; ^ 

c. explain and give examples of how language, literature, the arts, architecture, other artifacts, A A A A 
traditions, beliefs, values, and behaviors contribute to the development and transmission of 

culture; 

d explain why individuals and groups respond differently to their physical and social A A A 
environments and/or changes to them on the basis of shared assumptions, values, and beliefs; 

e. articulare the implications of cultural diversity, as well as cohesion, within and across A A A A 
groups. ™ ^ " ^ 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #1 

Performance Expectations: a, c, d, e 

The fifth grade students in Rose Sudmeier s class are sharing the stories behind their 
names in small groups. In constructing a "native culture * in their classroom, they have 
studied the place/environment, including descriptions, vocabulary development, visual 
presentations, and survival in the environment. This process led to a look at the peo- 
ple living in that place. They are now talking about naming traditions in general and 
how they came to be named. 

The class researches the tools, food, and other survival necessities that would be 
needed in their place. They then begin to discuss what the people might do at night 
when it was dark or during the day when work was done and how traditions, such as 
the naming tradition, might be passed on. At this point, Sudmeier brings in her col- 
league, Dave Trowbridge, and his geography class from the high school, which has been 
studying traditions, storytelling, art, and music of the Northwest Coastal Indian tribes. 

The high school students visit the fifth grade class on two different days, showing 
the elementary students how to do basic dance steps and how to make dancing masks. 
They also tell them stories of various legends and play musical tapes. The fifth graders 
continue their study for another three days on their own. The high school students plan 
a return visit for the end of the week, when they also invite the fifth graders to be their 
guests in a potlatch. At the potlatch, the high schoolers entertain the fifth graders with 
stories and then have them join them in dances and use the masks they had shown them 
how to make. In keeping with the potlatch tradition, the guests receive small gifts from 
the high school students at the end. 
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As an evaluation tool, Sudmeier has the children keep journals in which they write Middle Graded 
about their culture, traditions they started, poetry they wrote about their environment, 
and reflections on their participation in the various activities. She looks for the journals 
to be thoughtfully written, expressing positive views, accurate in the information pre- 
sented, creative, and reflective. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d, e 

Near the end of the year, John Parkers seventh grade world studies class is studying 
Australia. They begin the unit by using multiple maps to identify physical and cultur- 
al patterns in Australia today. Student groups hypothesize reasons for population dis- 
tribution patterns. Their hypotheses tend to explain contemporary cultural patterns in 
terms of environmental determinism; that is, people live the way that they do because 
the natural-physical environment requires them to live in those ways in order to sur- 
vive, given the resources, climate, and the natural terrain. 

After briefly sharing their hypotheses, students turn to their textbook chapter on 
Australia to find information that might support or suggest changes in their hypothe- 
ses. One or two students in each group add to the groups information by using more 
sophisticated reference sources, while one or two students use picture books to add 
visual evidence. 

The groups review and revise their hypotheses on the basis of their findings and 
then view a video dealing with traditional aboriginal lifeways in the Australian out- 
back. Parker says to the class, "O.K., you said people live the way they do in Australia 
because of the physical-natural environment. If that is true, why did the aboriginal 
people who were there when the Europeans arrived live in such a different way in the 
very same natural environment?" 

Student groups develop cultural explanations to account for these differences. The 
groups then share their explanations. Some emphasize belief systems; others explain the 
differences in terms of learned behavior patterns. After thorough discussion, students 
apply the basic concept of culture as the motivation for behavior. Each student writes 
a paragraph presenting his or her best explanation for the difference in the ways of con- 
temporary Australians and aboriginal peoples. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, e 

Chanda Winston's eighth grade students are studying the Americans before 
European contact. One student, Benjamin Whitehorse, remarks that the class used the 
term "Indian" in such a general way that it suggested no difference among the many 
tribes that inhabited the continent. "You're right/' says Winston. "While I'm sure you 
have heard of many different tribes and recognize that a variety of factors shaped their 
group norms, customs, and traditions, it is easy for us to forget and begin talking in 
generalities. Lets do something about that." 

At their next class session, Winston paraphrases her discussion with Benjamin and 
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Middle Grade** passes out a copy of the poem "On the Pulse of Morning," written and read by Maya 
Angelou at the 1993 Clinton Presidential Inauguration. She draws their attention to 
the section that reads, "You, who gave me my first name, you Pawnee, Apache, Seneca, 
you Cherokee nation." 

"Why do you think the poet named these Indian groups separately? Why didn't 
she just say Indians?" asks Winston. The students suggest a variety of reasons includ- 
ing the poet s attempt to recognize American Indians as distinct cultural groups and the 
use of listing as a literary device. 

Winston then lists on the board the four groups that were mentioned in the poem 
and adds the Arawak, whom Columbus first encountered. She divides the students into 
groups to research general questions about the groups: their geographic regions, what 
we know about them before European contact, what we know about them after 
European contact, and what we know about their contemporary status with particular 
emphasis on architecture, technology, customs, and celebrations. Each group is to pro- 
vide information for a retrieval chart that Winston outlines. 

When the students complete the chart, they recognize that the various tribes have 
similarities and many differences. They also recognize that their own thinking about 
American Indians has been limited. Even their vocabulary is affected by their research, 

"We now realize that there is a difference between tribes, bands, and federations." 
said one student. "How would you like us to be different as a result of this study?" asks 
Winston. "Well," suggests a student, "we can make it a rule — well, I guess I mean a 
practice — that whenever possible we will refer to American Indians by specific tribal 
names. You know, like well say the Nez Perce or the Algonquin, like that." Another 
student chimes in, "I think we need to do this for everybody. We tend to dc the same 
with Asians. We should differentiate between Chinese, Malaysians, Japanese, 
Vietnamese, and others." 

This is just what Winston wanes to hear. She asks th^ students to use the same tech- 
niques to develop a chart for Asians. She particularly seeks evidence of students abili- 
ty to distinguish similarities and differences before and after European contact and the 
Asian groups contemporary status with particular emphasis on architecture, technolo- 
gy, customs, and celebrations, elements that students identified in their initial class dis- 
cussion as likely areas of cross-cultural impact. 
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O TimCy Continuity; c3 Change 



Middle Graded 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ways human beings vieiv 
themselves in and over time* so that the learner can: 

Performance E; relations Related Themes 

a. demonstrate an understanding that different scholars may describe the same event or Q ^ 
situation in different ways but must provide reasons or evidence for their views; 

b. identify and use key concepts such as chronology, causality, change, conflict, and complexity Q ^ ^ ^ 
to explain, analyze, and show connections among patterns of historical change and continuity; 

c. identify and describe selected historical periods and patterns of change within and across Q Q ^J) Q 
cultures, such as the rise of civilizations, the development of transportation systems, the 

growth and breakdown of colonial systems, and others; 

d. identify and use processes important to reconstructing and reinterpreting the past, such Q ^ ^ 
as using a variety of sources, providing, validating, and weighing evidence for claims, checking 

credibility of sources, and searching for causality; 

e. develop critical sensitivities such as empathy and skepticism regarding attitudes, values, Q ^ ^ ^ 
and behaviors of people in different historical contexts; ^ ^ 

f. use knowledge of facts and concepts drawn from history, along with methods of historical ^ ^ ^ ^) 
inquiry, to inform decision- making about and action-taking on public issues. ^ ^ 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 



Example #7 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, e ( f 

Using the district basal reader for sixth grade, Cathryn Baerwald has her class 
engage in a study of the Middle Ages. The students are reading Door in the Wall and 
Max and Me and the Time Machine, As they read and discuss these books, they are 
simultaneously researching language, courtly manners, customs, and food, using library 
resources. 

Baerwald decides that a unifying focus is needed to link the many aspects of life in 
the Middle Ages. She proposes that the students explore in depth a problem from this 
time period — one that involved personal decision-making about an ethical or moral 
dilemma. After she explains the basis of moral and ethical dilemmas to the students and 
explores with them dilemmas that all people face in their daily lives, the students review 
a list of problems involving individuals during the Middle Ages. Among the problems 
reviewed are those associated with Thomas a Becket and Joan of Arc, two individuals 
whose religious beliefs put them into conflict with the state. After Baerwald discusses 
the two stories with the students, they decide to concentrate on Thomas k Becket s con- 
flict with the King of England, focusing on this question: "Should the priorities of gov- 
ernment rule when they conflict with personal religious commitments?" 
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Middle Grades The students review the facts of the conflict and prepare a mock trial scenario under 

the direction of Baerwald. To accurately re-create the setting of the time period, stu- 
dents design and create clothing that simulates dress of the Middle Ages, and they ask 
the music and art teachers to help them decorate the classroom and provide music of 
the period using recordings and possibly guest vocalists or instrumentalists. Students 
develop roles for the mock trial based upon their understanding of English society in 
the Middle Ages, and then present the mock trial using a timed format adapted from 
national mock trial guidelines. The mock trial takes three class periods, and with the 
assistance of the schools audiovisual technician, it is videotaped. 

After the mock trial has concluded, Baerwald and the students review excerpts from 
the videotape. She discusses with the students their reactions to the arguments pre- 
sented in the trial, and has them evaluate the effectiveness of their efforts as a group 
against these criteria: use of historically accurate information, clarity of visual and spo- 
ken presentations, use of relevant examples, and the ability to maintain characteriza- 
tions during the roleplay As a means of assessing individual student learning, she has 
students write a reflective essay stating how they would have responded personally to 
the problem had they been Becket, and provide reasons for their response. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d, e, f 

Matt Laufers eighth grade class has been studying the American Revolution by 
reading various accounts of the events leading up to the outbreak of war, including the 
textbook. In addition to these historical accounts, half the class has been assigned to 
read Johnny Tremain (a romanticized view of the American Revolution from the point 
of view of the Patriots), while the other half has read My Brother Sam Is Dead (which 
presents the perspectives of loyalists, rebels, pacifists, and undecided colonists). 

After students complete the novels, Laufer assigns students to work in small groups, 
according to which book they read. Each group is to discuss the following questions: 

1) According to each novel, what was the American Revolution like for ordinary 
people in colonial America? 

2) What are the differences in the point of view of each author? 

3) Based on these two stories, what conclusions might you draw about the dilem- 
mas colonial Americans faced at the outbreak of war? What sources could you 

- use to confirm your hypotheses? 

4) Since one event may be portrayed in different ways, what might a citizen today 
do to get an accurate view of a contemporary issue? 

Following their group discussion, each student hands in his or her own answers to 
the questions discussed by the group. 

To assess their understanding of multiple perspectives, Laufer has his students 
work with partners or in small groups, gathering information about a contemporary 
issue from different perspectives. The students develop a list of criteria for assessing 
the information they gather, emphasizing credibility, detection of bias, accuracy of 
information, balance in points of view, and ways to prove the validity of claims and 
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generalizations. Each student then prepares a news story and an editorial about the Middle Graded 
issue. After getting feedback and editorial assistance from their writing groups, each 
student prepares a final copy that Laufer uses for the final assessment. The criteria he 
uses for evaluation are: 1) the ability to list and apply at least three criteria for evaluat- 
ing information, 2) providing credible evidence for claims made about events and con- 
ditions, and 3) providing reasonable and accurate support for the editorial position. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, d, e, f 

Jamie Demarest s seventh grade class is studying slavery in the Western Hemisphere. 
On the chalkboard Demarest writes a question for investigation: "How can nations 
advocating tu^ principles of equality, liberty, justice, and the essential dignity of all 
humans justify the institution of slavery?" Demarest was concerned that students 
would encounter a perspective on slavery that was narrowly defined if they used a lim- 
ited range of sources. He therefore put together a resource packet for his students, 
including first-person accounts of slavery by ex-slaves, slaveholders, abolitionists, busi- 
ness people involved in the slave trade, maritime trade and cash crop production, and 
government officials. These packets included sources from the United States, Great 
Britain, Haiti, Africa, and France, all during the period 1700 through 1850. 

All students have the same resource packet, but in order to facilitate a careful exam- 
ination of all relevant perspectives on the question, Demarest assigns five groups in the 
class u • represent different perspectives on the controversy: slaves, slaveholders, aboli- 
tionists, government officials, and business people. Each group prepares by reading all 
the resources in the packer, and responding to these questions: 1) What is the point of 
view of the source on the issue of slavery? 2) How does the author develop an argument 
pro or con? and 3) What are the implications for government policy of the authors 
argument? Having read all the resources in the total packet, the students then prepare 
a position paper that accurately represents the views of their assigned perspective, and 
attempts to rebut the arguments of groups who would oppose their position. 

Demarest has each group present its position, after which the other groups can ask 
questions and provide rebuttal during a limited time frame. Demarest takes notes and 
develops a brief summary of the major points for review by the entire class. When he 
does so the next day, he asks students to check the accuracy of their positions as he sum- 
marized them. The students then discuss how their group positions relate to the ideals 
present in the investigation question. Demarest facilitates the exchange of view:*, 
emphasizing analysis of the relationship between stated ideals and actual policies. 

At the conclusion of the full-class discussion, Demarest assigns the students to write 
an essay in which they will respond to the question for investigation by comparing their 
groups position to their own viev/s on the topic. He also requires the students to cri- 
tique the views of the other perspectives on the question before they search for a con- 
clusion. Demarest evaluates the essays using the criteria of accuracy, impartiality, effec- 
tive use of evidence, and logical development of argument. 
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O People, Placed, eJ> Environments 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of people^ place$> and environments, 
so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. elaborate mental maps of locales, regions, and the world that demonstrate 
understanding of relative location, direction, size, and shape; 

b. create, interpret, use, and distinguish various representations of the earth, such Q 
as maps, globes, and photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data sources, and geographic tools such as aerial 
photographs, satellite images, geographic information systems (GIS), map projections, 
and cartography to generate, manipulate, and interpret information such as atlases, 
data bases, prid systems, charts, graphs, and maps; 

d. estimate distance, calculate scale, and distinguish other geographic relationships ^) 
such as population density and spatial distribution patterns; 

e. locate and describe varying landforms and geographic features, such as mountains, 
plateaus, islands, rain forests, deserts, and oceans, and explain their relationships 
within the ecosystem; 

f. describe physical system changes such as seasons, climate and weather, and the 
water cycle and identify geographic patterns associated with them; 

g. describe how people create places that reflect cultural values and ideals as they Q Q ^ ^) 
build neighborhoods, parks, shopping centers, and the like; 

h. examine, interpret, and analyze physical and cultural patterns and their interactions, Q |^ 
such as land use, settlement patterns, cultural transmission of customs and ideas, 

and ecosystem changey 

i. describe ways that historical events have been influenced by, and have influenced, Q Q ^ ^ 
physical and human geographic factors in local, regional, national, and global a a 
settings; ^"^ 

j. observe and speculate about social and economic effects of environmental changes ^) 
and crises resulting from phenomena such as floods, storms, and drought; 

k. propose, compare, and evaluate alternative uses of land and resources in ff^ ^) 

communities, regions, nations, and the world. g% 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 



Example #7 

Performance Expectations: b, c, e, h 

Annie Gerner has her sixth grade class use globes to expand their understanding of 
the idea of human migration. During this activity, she divides the class into groups rep- 
resenting each continent. Each group researches its continent to identify cultural 
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minority groups that have dwelt on the continent. Gerner then has individual students Middle Graded 
from each group select one of the minority cultures identified and trace its migration 
patterns over time. Each group creates a large map of its continent on which students 
illustrate the various cultures migration patterns in a manner that is clear and easy to 
understand. Each group presents its findings to the class. 

Gerner ^ssqssqs each group presentation on its historical and geographic accuracy 
and the quality of the map. Each presentation is used to determine whether students 
are acquiring knowledge about human movement patterns and developing both 
research skills and the ability to communicate and present data and ideas. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: c, g, h 

A unit within the world culture section of Sara Vertinens seventh grade core class 
involves setting up a World Bank. The students have completed a unit on economic 
and social development of nations and regions and have begun to build an under- 
standing of that broad concept. They know that a variety of factors can interact to sup- 
port or constrain the economic and social development of an area. They are beginning 
to acquire an understanding of global interdependence and the ways in which supra- 
national structures can support the development of particular areas. 

In this new unit, some students, as bank officials, interview other students who rep- 
resent selected nations in the developing world who are applying for lQans to build 
infrastructure. Prior to these interviews, the students haw* gathered information about 
the climate, natural resources, potential labor forces, technical training facilities, and 
ability to repay the loan of the countries they represent. The location of each nation 
represented is plotted on the world map. Following the interviews, the World Bank 
"officials" gather together to decide which countries will receive loans and why. 

Vertinen evaluates students on their ability to gather and interpret information 
from a variety of resources including maps and atlases. She will also g^s^ss their ability 
to compare and evaluate alternative land uses in particular nations. Their final proposal 
is to reflect this information and analysis. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: c, f, g, j, k 

Bill Joness eighth grade class has been involved in an interdisciplinary unit exam- 
ining how the natural environment affects people and their lives. On this day, Jones 
tells his class that a natural disaster is eminent in the form of a hurricane that is pre- 
dicted to hit their community. Students form groups of four each to take the role of a 
Civil Emergency Coordinating Committee. Their task is to speculate about the social 
and economic effects of the disaster and to determine mechanisms for coping with 
those effects. Among the decisions they must make is how much power to give to the 
government and how much to leave to the individual. 

The students make a plan to guide the municipality through 48 hours, based on 
their inferences about social and economic needs. They examine the tension between 
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Middle Grades ind ; vidual rights and the needs of the group in making decisions about how to meet 
the disaster. At the end of the discussion, they make announcements for the local cable 
station and radio station and for broadsides to be distributed by emergency personnel. 

Jones will zsscss each essay on the logic and clarity of the connection between the 
students proposal and the possible social and economic consequences of the disaster. 
In addition, each essay must demonstrate that the student has considered both the good 
of the community and the individual rights of its residents. 
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Individual Development S Identity 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of individual development and 
identity, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. relate personal changes to social, cultural, and historical contexts; Q Q ^ 

b. describe personal connections to place — as associated with community, nation, and worid; ^ 

c. describe the ways family, gender, ethnicity, nationality, and institutional affiliations A A 
contribute to personal identity; ™ " 

d. relate such factors as physical endcwment and capabilities, learning, motivation, personality, 
perception, and behavior to individual development; 

e. identify and describe ways regional, ethnic, and national cultures influence individuals' A O CD 
daily lives; ^"^ 

f. identify and describe the influence of perception, attitudes, values, and beliefs on personal A ffk 
identity; 

g. identify and interpret examples of stereotyping, conformity, and altruism; Q ^ 

h. work independently and cooperatively to accomplish goals. Q 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: a, b, d, e, f, h 

"The school theme for this year is 'You Can Make a Difference/" Vicki Katz tells 
her sixth grade class. "We are going to look at how other people have made a differ- 
ence." She writes on the board, "Ordinary people are capable of doing extraordinary 
things." 

She then reads Uncle Willy and the Soup Kitchen to the children. The class discuss- 
es how Uncle Willy was a regular person, that there, was a need to help hungry people, 
and he volunteered at the soup kitchen and enjoyed it. 

Katz begins to construct a chart with the students: 

What was happening in the community, state, nation, world? 

What were some influences on the person? 

What was the action jf the person? 

What were the results for others? 

What were the results for the person? 

Katz is pleased when several students bring in newspaper articles about this topic 
the next day. They add these stories to the chart. She gives a book talk on Number the 
Stars, Snow Treasure, Sadako and the Thousand Paper Cranes, and Ahuoka and the Talking 
Leaves. Each book is about extraordinary acts of ordinary people. Katz expects each per- 
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Middle Graded son to read two or more of these books. She has ten copies of each title, sets aside class- 
room time to read, and allows students to take the books home for additional reading 
time. She also gives students a list of suggested readings from which they can select at 
least one more book to read. 

When a parent calls Katz to tell her about a traveling exhibition called "Remember 
the Children," circulated by the United States Holocaust Memorial Council, she orga- 
nizes a field trip to the exhibit. While there, the students notice many examples of 
extraordinary acts of courage on the part of ordinary people. Katz purchases several 
copies of Daniel's Story for the students to read. They have many items to fill in their 
chart when they return to school. 

With this background, Katz introduces a personal chart for each person to record 
how he or she can make a difference. One student's reaction is "But I'm no hero." The 
other students reply, "Ordinary people can do extraordinary things!" 

In order to assess achievement, Katz asks each child to apply the questions from the chart 
to one of the books she or he has read. Katz reviews their work for accuracy and clarity. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: d, f, h 

Jim Samples has been working with his seventh grade class on the importance of 
careful decision-making and the various factors that influence individuals' decisions. 
He asks students to select a recent choice of some importance to them, but one that is 
not too personal for public discussion and for reflection and analysis of factors they 
considered in reaching a decision. As examples, he suggests decisions to try out for 
honor band or athletic team, not go to summer camp, or to join a club. As a class, the 
studt nts share the decision-making factors they came up with; these included wants 
and needs, talents, interests, and influence of family members, peers, or media. 

Each student, thinking of his or her own decision, charts the decision-making fac- 
tors, sorting the various factors into pros and cons. Then each student assigns a weight 
to each influence. A weight of +3 is strongly positive; a weight of -3 is strongly negative. 
Each student discusses his or her choices, shows how the decision was reached, and 
explains what influences affected the decision and how each influence was weighted. 

Clarity of the description of the choice, pro/con analysis with justifications for each 
weighing, the degree to which conclusions are supported by the student, and the qual- 
ity of the students presentation serve as criteria for evaluation. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, h 

Henry Alstons eighth grade class has completed a two-week unit on the topics of how 
history is written and how it represents historians' interpretations of important events. 

As the third week begins, Alston starts the class by saying, "History is someone's 
retelling of the past. Often the historian was not actually present at the event being 
described. Each of us has a personal history. Think back and select three or four events 
from your own past — events that form your own personal history. You have one advan- 
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tage over most historians: you were personally present at the important events you select. Middle Grades 
You are going to become the author of a personal history. As a historian, you can leave 
out the details about each event that arent important from your point of view and 
emphasize the parts that you select as important for us to know. You cannot deliberate- 
ly make up any event in your personal history and should report each event as accurate- 
ly as you can. Integrate your personal events with a few larger historical events that hap- 
pened about the same time as your important personal events — for example, a presi- 
dential election or the beginning of the Gulf War. Write your history in a narrative form. 
Eventually, we will put your historical events on a poster in the form of a timeline and 
give the timeline a title. such as The Life and Times of Jennifer Northcross.'" 

The students begin writing. They select important national and/or international 
events that have occurred during their lifetimes and recall important events in their own 
lives. In the last fifteen minutes of the class, Alston asks the students to meet in groups 
of three to read their life histories to each other. He asks them to choose one member 
of the group who will read his or her history to the class tomorrow. 

The next day nine students read their histories. The students are amazed at how 
interesting their classmates' lives have been in thirteen short years. Some have moved 
many times and have lived in various parts of the country; some have traveled to unique 
places; and some have endured illnesses and other challenges. The students also notice 
that they often selected national and international events that were linked to their own 
lives. For example, James selected the Persian Gulf War because an uncle served in the 
army during the war; and Marge selected the launch of a space shuttle from Cape 
Canaveral because she was living near there at the time. 

Next, the students each construct a timeline, finding or drawing pictures and pho- 
tos to illustrate their histories. Alston gives the following instructions: "Select one of 
the national or international events you remember best, and write a three-paragraph 
essay that includes: one paragraph that describes what you remember as important 
about the event, one paragraph after you read two or more historical accounts of the 
event, and a third paragraph explaining how the historical accounts differ and why you 
believe the differences exist." 

Alston uses this activity as a springboard to have students examine the role of his- 
torians in the writing of history. He has the students reflect on the differences between 
their memory of events and the accounts by historians, considering such questions as 
why some accounts are more detailed than others, why historians include different 
facts, and why two or more historians consulted about the same event sometimes dis- 
agree with each other. Alston knows that one way for his students to appreciate his- 
tory as a reconstruction of the past is to try to write history for themselves. He also 
knows that the students will discover that what is reported as history is selected by each 
historian, often because of what is significant to that historian, and that students will 
recognize the need to explore the many voices of history that give life to any specific 
historical event or period. Alston rends each essay to determine the plan of the essay 
and to assess the logic of the reasons cited for differences between historical accounts. 
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%y Individuals, Uroupd, c5 Institutions 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of interactions among individuals* 
groups, and institutions, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. demonstrate an understanding of concepts such as role, status, and social class in describing Q ^ 
the interactions of individuals and social groups; 

b. analyze group and institutional influences on people, events, and elements of culture; Q ^ ^ ^ 

O 

c. describe the various forms institutions take and the interactions of people with institutions; Q ^ Q 

d. identify and analyze examples of tensions between expressions of individuality and group A A ^ ^ 
or institutional efforts to promote social conformity; 

e. identify and describe examples of tensions between belief systems and government policies A ^% ff% 
and laws; X 

O 

f. describe the role of institutions in furthering both continuity and change; Q Q ^ ^) 

O 

g. apply knowledge of how groups and institutions work to meet individual needs and A A A A 
promote the common good. 

FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: a, b, f 

Maria Foseides sixth grade students have been examining current events with 
respect to the role various institutions (e.g., religious, social, and political) play in the 
decisions and actions of individuals, groups, and nations. Students have come to rec- 
ognize the interrelationships between events and the institutions that shape them. 

Having familiarized her students with political cartoons through frequent use of 
them during the year, Foseide has the students create cartoons that reflect the role of 
one or more institutions in a selected event. Ability to accurately identify the role of the 
institution(s) in the event and clarity and quality of presentation in cartoon format 
serve as criteria for evaluating evidence of understanding. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, e, f 

Nick Grafton has his seventh grade geography students research the history and 
purposes of the Ku Klux Klan. With the assistance of the schools librarian, Grafton 
has them find articles related to recent Klan activities and locate these on a map of the 
United States. After completing their maps, the students, working in groups, examine 
whether geographic patterns of activity emerge and predict whether this activity will or 
will not affect race relations in these areas. 

Grafton and the students select five communities for further study. The selection 
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is based on a cross-section of community size and includes communities where Grafton Middle Graded 
knows another teacher through professional associations, summer institutes, and other 
meetings. Grafton contacts the other teachers and asks them to assist in the project by 
identifying newspapers and libraries in their area; he also asks about their willingness to 
respond to student inquiries. Students form groups, and each group writes to the library 
in one of the five communities, asking for reprints from the local newspaper of any arti- 
cles about Klan activities. They also prepare and send a brief list of questions about the 
activities to Grafton's teacher friends; these questions are prepared on the basis of the 
articles they receive and the stories reported nationally on wire services. The students 
in Grafton's class look forward to the mail's arrival daily and keep a journal of the clip- 
pings and responses they receive. 

At the end of the six weeks, the students review arid analyze their findings. Their 
first objective is to analyze the degree to which local reports and those from national 
publications p esent the same information about any events reported in both and, 
where differences occur, consider why they might exist. Their second charge is to test 
their predictions and examine the effects of the Klan on the communities observed. 
Each group presents its findings to the class, using the strategies of investigative report- 
ing. 

The effectiveness of presentations, reporting accuracy, and use of adequate docu- 
mentation serve as criteria for Grafton to evaluate each groups work. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: c, d, f, g 

Dorothy McDonalds eighth grade students are studying the pre-Civil War era. 
Although the students seem to be able to remember the facts of the era, they do not 
seem to have a sense of the interplay of individuals, groups, and institutions in bring- 
ing about societal change. McDonald decides to raise the following questions with her 
students: u Can individuals change society? Can groups? Can institutions?" She 
divides the students into three groups, one each for individuals, groups, and institutions 
to investigate the question. She tells students they can answer the question any way they 
want, except for giving a written report. Most students are relieved to know they don't 
have to write a paper. However, they soon learn that they may be doing even more work 
to answer the question by not using the familiar format of a written report. 

McDonald suggests some examples for investigation. They include Frederick 
Douglass, John Brown, the Grimk^ sisters, Harriet Beecher Stowe, representatives at the 
Seneca Falls Convention, state and federal courts (including the Supreme Court), Abraham 
Lincoln/ the Presidency, and leaders of Congress. Students suggest more possibilities. 

Over the next week, students research and talk with each other about how they will 
n»*ke their case. McDonald focuses the class on leaders of the abolitionist movement 
as a case study for understanding reform. At the end of the week, the three groups 
make presentations that support their notions about how individuals, groups, and insti- 
tutions could change society. One group does a magazine exposd of the terrible condi- 
tions endured by slaves in the South. A second group does a panel presentation fea- 
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Middle Graded turing well-known individuals from the era who explain how they thought their work 
would make a better society. The third group convenes a meeting of people who were 
working for suffrage rights for women and African-Americans. 

The overwhelming conclusion of the class is that all three — individuals, groups, 
and institutions — can and do make changes in the society. As a followup, McDonald 
asks students to develop a list in each category of present-day people who are working 
for social change. McDonald assesses the quality of the group projects by determining 
how effectively they use accurate historical information, the degree to which they eval- 
uate the strengths and weaknesses of reform efforts, and the clarity and logical devel- 
opment of the arguments used to reach conclusions. 
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O y Power; Authority, c3 Governance 



Middle Grades 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people create and change 
structures of power, authority, and governance, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. examine persistent issues involving the rights, roles, and status of the individual in relation Q 
to the general welfare; 

b. describe the purpose of government and how its powers are acquired, used, and justified; Q 

c. analyze and explain ideas and governmental mechanisms to meet needs and wants of A A A 
citizens, regulate territory, manage conflict, and establish order and security; ™ " W 

d. describe the ways nations and organizations respond to forces of unity and diversity A A A 
affecting order and security; 

c. identify and describe the basic features of the political system in the United States, and A 
identify representative leaders from various levels and branches of government; 

f. explain conditions, actions, and motivations that contribute to conflict and cooperation A A 
within and among nations; 

g. describe and analyze the role of technology in communications, transportation, information- A ffih A 
processing, weapons development, or other areas as it contributes to or helps resolve conflicts; 

h. ex lain and apply concepts such as power, role, status, justice, and influence to the A A A 
examination of persistent issues and social problems; ™ ^ 

i. give examples and explain how governments attempt to achieve their stated ide? l « at home A A 
and abroad. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: a, b 

Students in Juliet Singers eighth grade social studies class have just been told that 
their school will no longer offer music instruction because the Board of Education had 
to cut $25,000 from the budget. Singers class has been studying communities and 
community/school governance, and the students want to know how and why such a 
change in their program could happen. Singer asks a member of the school board to 
speak to the class about the music decision. 

After the class has met with the school board member and held discussions about 
the school budget, Singer asks the class if they can think of a way to save the music pro- 
gram by cutting something else in the budget or by raising more money from the com- 
munity or a combination of both. Small groups of students research how the costs of 
music programs compare to other programs, such as reading, science, and sports. 
Other groups explore the possibilities of raising taxes. Others investigate community 
support for music. 

After the groups come together and discuss their findings, they prepare a statement 
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Middle Graded for the school board on what they think the board should do, including PTA and stu- 
dent fundraising activities. Singer and the students evaluate the students' policy state- 
ment for clarity of the recommended policy, accuracy and completeness of the data 
used to support the recommendation, ana evidence of consideration of conflicting 
views. 

When the students have refined their policy recommendation, they send it to the 
board. After the board receives the recommendation, students appoint a committee to 
speak on behalf of their plan at the school board meeting. Singer invites a board mem- 
ber to speak to the class again and explain how the process of change will move forward 
if their plan is accepted. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, f, h, i 

John Crawforu v fifth grade class is nearing the end of a unit on how governments 
have used their power to maintain order and stability. They have already read a case 
study of how the British tried to control the American colonists prior to the 
Revolutionary War and have viewed videotapes showing how the Soviet Union dealt 
with the Baltic Republics when they attempted to break away and declare their inde- 
pendence. During their discussions, the students develop a chart listing different ways 
that governments responded in such situations and which specific governing philoso- 
phies are most consistent with the various choices. 

To help students see how these various choices led to quite different results, 
Crawford introduces a computer simulation on revolutions. The simulation involves a 
hypothetical state threatening to break away from its republic. Crawford organizes the 
students into teams after helping them set their priorities among several choices for 
action. As teams choose their alternatives, their next set of choices is determined. Teams 
debate their various options before each move, and on each team a team historian records 
the possible choices and the reasoning behind each move in the simulation as well as the 
random events generated by the computer. At the conclusion of the simulation, teams 
compare their scores, based on how well they achieved their original objectives. Then the 
class discusses what they learned about the results of employing power in different ways 
and how making different choices really did lead to different results. As the period ends, 
Sharon observes that if the British had responded differently to the demands of the 
colonists, we might not have to study United States history in the eleventh grade. 

For homework, Crawford poses a series of historical and contemporary situations 
in which a specific governments decisions produced certain results. He includes the 
American Revolution, the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, the Soviet-Baltic conflict, and 
the conflict in Northern Ireland. Each student compares his or her findings from the 
simulation to the four situations and suggests how alternative government policies may 
have resulted in different outcomes. Crawford evaluates the written responses record- 
ed in the team historians log on the basis of clear and cogent reasoning, establishment 
of direct linkages between causes and proposed effects, and analysis of the relationship 
between government philosophies and policy choices. 
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® Production, Distribution, eJ Consumption 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people organize jot the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services^ so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 



what is produced and distributed in a competitive market system; 

c. explain the difference between private and public goods and services; 

d. describe a range of examples of the various institutions that make up economic systems 
such as households, business firms, banks, government agencies, labor unions, and corporations; 

e. describe the role of specialization and exchange in the economic process; 

f. explain and illustrate how valut » and beliefs influence different economic decisions; 

g. differentiate among various forms of exchange and money; 

h. compare basic economic systems according to who determines what is produced, distributed, 
and consumed; 

i. use economic concepts to help explain historical and current developments and issues in A A A 
local, national, or global contexts; 

j. use economic reasoning to compare different proposals for dealing with a contempor; 
social issue such as unemployment, acid rain, or high quality education. 



Middle Grade* 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: c, d, f, i, j 

A city is trying to decide whether to develop a property as a park or to allow a devel- 
oper to build a strip mall and condos. Paul Frasers fifth grade class has been following 
events related to the property since the decision was made to tear down the current 
structure. The class has been studying economic decision-making with emphasis on the 
economic reasons behind decisions. 

Fraser divides the class into a park group and a developer group, each of which 
researches the pros and cons of both sides in order to persuade the city council to adopt 
their plan. Larry Stricklin, principal, Beth Schultz, teacher of Environmental Studies at 
the high school, and Arlene Cornwall, owner of a local company, come in to hear the 
deliberations. They are given the same set of criteria the groups were given to make a 
decision. They find merit in the developer groups' presentation stressing short-term 
benefits of building a strip mall and condos, and compliment the group on its charts 
showing possible income from the proposed development. However, they decide the 
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Middle Graded park group offered a more compelling case. In the long run, they reason, the city will 
attract other businesses and families that will financially support the city. 

Although the students in the developer group are disappointed, they feel they pre- 
sented a good case. The park group students are, of course, delighted with the decision. 

The next day Fraser leads a debriefing session, discussing how both cases could have 
been strengthened, given the comments of the three visiting panelists. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, e, f, h, i 

Patti Barbess sixth graders use the newspaper as a primary text for tfreir work in 
social studies, language arts, science, and health. Recent articles have stressed problems 
related to the availability of adequate food supplies in parts of Africa, in economically 
distressed regions of the United States, and in the local community. 

Barbes recognizes that her students do not have an understanding of the problems 
associated with making decisions dealing with distribution of limited food supplies. 
She divides the class into six working groups and gives each group an apple. Each 
group must decide who will get the apple. There are initial shouts of "Me! Me! Me!" 
In one group, the first person to grab the apple refuses to give it up. These initial reac- 
tions give way to intense discussions about dividing the apples. A coin toss is proposed, 
and one group tries to determine who has the greatest need. 

After each group shares its solutions and its difficulties in coming to a conclusion, 
Barbes asks each student to consider how the group s deliberations might have been dif- 
ferent if they all were experiencing a very limited and inadequate diet. After students 
write their reactions in their journals, Barbes leads a discussion of their reactions. 

This activity is used as a reference point in discussions of related news stories in the 
weeks ahead. Some students elect to do volunteer work at a local food distribution cen- 
ter, sharing their experiences and observations with the class. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: b, d, e, f, h, i 

John Van Horns eighth grade history class is studying the Civil War. One of the 
goals for the unit is to develop an understanding of the way in which the pre-war econ- 
omy was disrupted by the war. 

Van Horn divides the class into study groups. One group explores a variety of 
sources dealing with the impact of the war on economic activity in the Northeast. 
Another group studies the impact of the war on the cotton plantation South. The 
wartime economy of the Northwest is explored by still another group, while other stu- 
dents examine the wars effect on farming and ranching in the Southwest. In addition, 
they consider aspects of international trade and wartime blockades, as well as wartime 
disruptions of established transportation systems. 

Van Horn works with each group to focus its study on the impact of political divi- 
sion and conflict on the sectional economies throughout the United States. Each group 
makes a series of reports using a variety of formats, including a video newscast, maps, 
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graphs, HyperCard™ stacks, and a news magazine. Van Horn assesses the quality of the Middle Graded 
projects on the basis of selections of appropriate themes, accuracy of supporting infor- 
mation, specified relationships of sectional interests to national issues, and internation- 
al dimensions of sectional economic developments, as well as the clarity and organiza- 
tion of the presentations. 
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® Science, Technology, eJ Society 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of relationships among science, 
technology, ana society, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. examine and describe the influence of culture on scientific and technological choices and Q Q ^ 
advancement, such as in transportation, medicine, and warfare; 

b. show through specific examples how science and technology have changed people's Q 

f)erceptions of the social and natural worid, such as in their relationship to the land, animal a a a 

ife, family life, and economic needs, wants, and security; W KB) ^9 

c. describe .xamples in which values, beliefs, and attitudes have been influenced by new 0 Q ^ ^ 
scientific and technological Icnowledge, such as the invention of the printing press, conceptions gm^ 

of the universe, applications of atomic energy, and genetic discoveries; w w 

d. explain the need for laws and policies to govern scientific and technological applications, dft ^ ^% A 
such as in the safety and well-being of workers and consumers and the regulation of utilities, 

radio, and television; 

e. seek reasonable and ethical solutions to problems that arise when scientific advancements A A A A 
and social norms or values come into conflict. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Focus #7 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c 

Each week during part of their class, Carol Binford's seventh graders play "If it had- 
n't been for" as t)^y examine a current event. They volunteer statements that begin 
with "If it hadn't been for" that enumerate and explain factors that caused or came to 
bear on the event. Binford asks students not only to list human choices and events that 
led to the event under study, but also scientific and technological knowledge and inno- 
vations that enabled the event to come to pass. 

From time to time, Binford asks a student or small group to complete an "If it had- 
n't been for" mural to trace the complexity of factors leading to an event of particular 
interest or impact. Students develop charts, pictures, and other graphics to illustrate 
the chain of events. This "webbing" of causality provides an excellent visual reminder 
that only rarely is a single factor responsible for an event and that technology increas- 
ingly plays a major role in contemporary events. 

Twice during the semester, Binford asks students to write a one- or two-page paper 
about an event she describes for them. She is careful to select an event they have not 
used already in their "If it hadn't been for" exercises. In their essays, they are to enu- 
merate and explain how scientific and technological knowledge and innovations are 
related to the event. She evaluates each essay on the basis of accuracy and completeness 
of analysis, clarity of presentation, and grammar and spelling. 
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Example #2 Middle Graded 

Performance Expectations: b, c 

Lynn Fuller-Bailies sixth graders are computer game junkies who are not the least 
bit intimidated by computers, laserdiscs, or interactive video. They take the world of 
computer technology for granted. In fact, they cant believe how ancient societies and 
cultures existed without the modern conveniences they have grown to love and need. 
Fuller-Bailie wants them to understand that science and technology are not just the 
province of the late twentieth century. 

Fuller-Bailie borrows some art prints of the Seven Wonders of the World from Alice 
Walters, the art teacher. Walters knows how to make slides from the prints and agrees 
to work with Fuller-Bailie on this project. Walters makes two sets of slides of each of 
the Seven Wonders: the Temple of Artemis, the Statue of Zeus, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
the Lighthouse at Alexandria, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus, and the Colossus of Rhodes. The students in Fuller-Bailies class are 
charged with finding out what technologies permitted the people to build these archi- 
tectural wonders and how these technologies challenged and changed the environment. 
Fuller-Bailie wants the students to re-evaluate the Seven Wonders in relation to subse- 
quent structures. She begins collecting photos and pictures of Frank Lloyd Wright 
buildings, the Golden Gate Bridge, the Sears Tower, the Eiffel Tower, the 
TransAmerican Pyramid, the Tokyo Cathedral, a geodesic dome, the Great Wall of 
China, and the Washington Monument. Students are to come up with a revised list 
of Seven Wonders and justify the replacement of any of the original wonders. 

In Walterss art class, the students build replicas of the seven wonders and design a 
structure of their own that is worth being called an Eighth Wonder. They describe the 
technology necessary to build their wonder and consider the costs and benefits to soci- 
ety. Walters evaluates each students project on its creativity and aesthetic qualities. 
Fuller-Bailie evaluates the written part of the assignment using three criteria: analysis of 
the relationship between technology and building structure, the description of the 
potential impact of those technologies on the environment, and clarity of writing, 
including the use of correct grammar and spelling. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, d, e 

Eighth graders in Tom Gwins class have been studying the Eight Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. They have discussed the clauses and developed a good under- 
standing of each of the parts. In discussing the Jause "nor cruel and inhuman pun- 
ishments inflicted," they consider whether the death penalty should be allowed. The 
class splits on the issue because some members of the class feel some forms of capital 
punishment such as electrocution and hanging are "cruel," others because they feel it 
is immoral, and still others because it does not work to deter violent crimes. When 
they come into class on Wednesday. Gwin poses the following statement, "Death by 
lethal injection as a form of capital punishment should be allowed in the United 
States." After clarifying the meaning of "lethal" and what death by lethal injection 
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Middle Grades entails, Gwin begins a discussion of the issue with the question "What are various 
points of view on this issue?" 

Kim answers, "Who is to carry out the sentence? A doctor? It is a violation of the 
Hippocratic oath to ask a physician to cause someone's death. It doesn't matter if a jury 
has said that the convicted criminal should die. Its wrong." 

Hans comes back with, "Wait a minute. The death penalty is the death penalty. It 
doesn't matter how someone is executed. This way is cheap and more hum tne than 
hanging or electrocution." 

Gwin asks Kim to stand on the far left of the front of the room and Hans on the 
far right. Then he asks Emily where she stands on the issue. Emily responds: "I think 
that sometimes people should be executed. If they had a fair trial and the jury found 
them guilty, they should die." Emily assumes a position midway between Kim and 
Hans. Other students join in the conversation, taking an appropriate place on the con- 
tinuum. As those who have already taken a stand listen to their classmates talk, they 
sometimes move toward one end or the other of the continuum. 

That night, students explain in their journals their position on the issue and rea- 
sons for it. They mention the arguments their classmates had given which did or did 
not influence them to change their own position. 

The following day, Gwin shows students a videotape in which several experts debate 
the morality and legality of capital punishment and the use of various v/ays to implement 
it. Students also use their classroom computer to search a data base for answers to ques- 
tions such as: How many people were executed in each state over the last ten years? 
What is the correlation between the crime rate in a state and the number of criminals 
who are put to death each year? How many other countries use capital punishment and 
what are their crime rates? The class then suggests how these data can best be presented 
in tables and charts, and various groups then transfer the data into such forms. Another 
group abstracts the different arguments presented in the videotape. 

The next day, Gwin divides the class into teams of five and asks them to prepare 
reports on the following topics: facts and generalizations about capital punishment; 
arguments for and against the use of the death sentence as a form of punishment; argu- 
ments for and against capital punishment as a deterrent to violent crime; views on var- 
ious forms of capital punishment; alternatives to capital punishment; and predictions 
of what would happen if capital punishment were abolished. 

As a final assignment, Gwin asks each student to write a brief essay stating his or 
her position on capital punishment and indicating what he or she believes would be the 
ideal policy on capital punishment. Students must support their positions with data 
and arguments discussed during the unit. Gwin evaluates their papers using the fol- 
lowing criteria: clarity of argument, use of data to support the argument, and quality of 
writing, including spelling and grammar. 
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© Global Connections 



Middle Grade* 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the sti'dy of global connections aM 
interdependence, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. describe instances in which language, art, music, belief systems, and other cultural elements Q Q ^ 
can facilitate global understanding or cause misunderstanding; 

b. analyze examples of conflict, cooperation, and interdependence among groups, societies, Q ^ 
and nations; 

c. describe and analyze the effects of changing technologies on the global community; 

d. explore the causes* consequences, and possible solutions to persistent, contemporary, and ^ 
emerging global issues, such as health, security, resource allocation, economic development, 

and environmental qu?lity; 

e. describe and explain the relationships and tensions between national sovereignty and A 4% ^ 
global interests in such matters as territory, natural resources, trade,. use of technology, and 

welfare of people; 

f. demonstrate understanding of concerns, standards, issues, and conflicts related to universal ffi £% 
human rights; 

g. identify and describe the roles of international and multinational organizations. ^ ^ 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 



Example #f 

Performance Expectations: b, d, g 

Margi Rodriguez prepares a list of businesses and organizations in the city, trying to 
include as many as possible of those who have been involved in education or supported 
the school system in the past. She and her seventh grade social studies students construct 
a brief survey to identify ways in which these businesses and organizations have global 
connections. Students each select one of the businesses or organizations to contact and 
survey. Rodriguez assists students in developing the necessary confidence to approach 
the proper individuals to request time from their busy schedules for an interview. 

With the exception of a few predictable rough spots, students are successful in 
completing their surveys. They then compile their findings and discover both expect- 
ed and unexpected patterns regarding the global connections that exist in the local 
business community. They find that some companies have foreign workers, use equip- 
ment or parts originating outside the United States, have parent or satellite companies 
in other countries, or export their products or services to other countries. Each stu- 
dent develops a poster or graphic that illustrates either the information gathered by 
that student or a compilation of the findings of the class. To accompany the graphic, 
each student also prepares a brief statement in the form of a news story, which is video- 
taped and shared with the company each student contacted. Accuracy and quality of 
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Middle Graded presentation, thoroughness of effort to identify ways in which the assigned company 
has global connections, and analysis of data serve as criteria to evaluate evidence of 
understanding. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b 

At the beginning of the school year, Paula King has her sixth graders brainstorm a 
lengthy list of topics they wish to know about upon completion of units on each region 
of the world. By consensus, a final list of approximately 25 topics is agreed upon, 
including some that are predictable, such as what kind of spores and games are popu- 
lar in each region, and others that are less predictable, such as what kinds of natural dis- 
asters are most common in each region. King encourages the inclusion of additional 
topics, such as quality of life indicators of nations within the regions and the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural needs of their people. 

As each unit is begun, students in cooperative learning groups randomly draw a 
number of the topics for which they become responsible. As they begin a new region, 
each group will address new topics, so that over the course of the year, most students 
experience exploring most topics. At times, new topics are added, and on occasion, a 
topic is deemed either relatively unimportant or too difficult to research and is deleted. 
Student groups may choose either to divide the topics and work independently, or work 
collectively on each, one at a time. Most try one method one time and the other anoth- 
er time, finding that neither is perfect. No matter the strategy, the need for joint effort 
and commitment quickly becomes apparent, and the tremendous influence of peer 
pressure in this age group invariably comes to bear. 

King supports each groups efforts, providing resources and ideas for ways to access 
elusive information. At the conclusion of each unit, students prepare class presentations 
that often include a number of data sources, including maps, charts, and tables. 
Effectiveness, accuracy, and clarity of the presentations, student-generated group effec- 
tiveness evaluations, and self-evaluations form the basis of teacher assessment. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, e, f 

The eighth-grade students in Michael Reggio s classes are arguing about the 1991 
war in the Persian Gulf. Some of the students feel that the United States should have 
stayed longer and inflicted more damage on Iraq to ensure that Saddam Hussein could 
not regain military and political power. Other students feel that the United States had 
no business in the Persian Gulf in the first place, citing domestic problems as a more 
important place to focus U.S. efforts and resources. As the groups argue back and 
forth, it becomes apparent to Reggio that neither has an understanding of the cultures 
of the people who inhabit the Persian Gulf region. The students speak in stereotypes 
and generalizations about Arab peoples and the religion of Islam. Reggio decides to 
address the problem. He contacts the international center at a nearby university and 
arranges for students from several Islamic cultures to come and meet with his class. He 
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asks the university students to spend some time focusing on the basic tenets of Islam Middle Graded 
and the importance of the religion to their culture. 

This experience created a model for future units. Now, as each new region of the 
world is introduced, Reggio has students generate a description of how they view 
countries and cultures of the region based upon their limited information. By con- 
sulting international visitors provided by the university and resources suggested by 
them for further study, students stereotypes and misunderstandings are examined. To 
culminate a year of combatting stereotyping and increasing cultural sensitivity, Reggio 
has his students examine a series of letters to the editor he has collected over the years 
that in one way or another reflect a lack of respect or sensitivity to groups of specific 
cultures, genders, races, physical characteristics or abilities, or special interests. He has 
students respond to these letters as if they were members of the group. He uses the 
writing process to help students produce publishable letters. These are then shared and 
evaluated in terms of clarity of purpose, accuracy of information, form, and effective- 
ness of presentation. 
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Middle Graded 



© Civic Ideal* ej Practiced 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ideals, principles, and 
practices of citizenship in a democratic republic, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. examine the origins and continuing influence of key ideals of the democratic republican Q © ^ 
form of government, such as individual human dignity, liberty, justice, equality, and the rule 
of law; 



in a democratic republic; 

e. explain and analyze various forms of citizen action that influence public policy decisions; Q © ^ 



shaping public policy and decision-making; 

g. analyze the influence of diverse forms of public opinion on the development of publi 
policy and decision-making; 

h. analyze the effectiveness of selected public policies and citizen behaviors in realizing the AAA A 
stated ideals of a democratic republican form of government; 

i. explain the relationship between policy statements and action plans used to address issi 
of public concern; 

j. examine strategies designed to strengthen the "common good," which consider a range AAA 
of options for citizen action. ™ 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: c, d, e, f, h, i, j 

Following an incident in which a student at a local high school threatened another stu- 
dent with a handgun, Janet Mortons fifth graders begin collecting news reports about other 
incidents in schools involving weapons. Morton invites an attorney specializing in youth 
offenses to visit her clasi oom to respond to questions the students have raised regarding laws 
governing minors and weapon possession and use. They learn that there is no law current- 
ly on the books specifically prohibiting youth from carrying handguns, in or out of school. 
As a result, the school systems only recourse has been to establish a policy stating that any 
student possessing a deadly weapon will be immediately suspended and , utomatically face 
an expulsion hearing. This measure, in the attorneys opinion, is an insufficient response to 
the growing problem of weapons in schools. The students agree and, with the rttorneys vol- 
untary assistance, create a plan to lobby their state legislature for tougher laws governing 
minors and weapons. Mortons job is to help them understand the process of enacting law. 
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The class begins by charting the progress of an idea from simply being a stated need Middle Graded 
to becoming a law. They then conduct research, with the help of their attorney men- 
tor, to discover what laws currently exist governing the possession and use of weapons. 
They examine the wording and construction of a bill and prepare a draft to present 
before their school Parent Teacher Association (PTA) board in hopes of garnering their 
support and possible partnership in their effort to strengthen existing law. The PTA 
board members agree and join the students in going before the school board, again to 
try and win their support. Again they are successful, even though one member has to 
be persuaded by the social studies supervisor that Morton is net "misusing instruction- 
al time by involving her students in her own political battle for gun control." 

By this time, a state legislator who represents a nearby district has become aware of 
the children's efforts and visits their classroom to hear the whole story. He informs the 
students that he shares their concern and is willing to sponsor their bill in the upcom- 
ing legislative session. He makes several visits to the classroom to help the students 
draft the bill and prepare for their lobbying efforts. After some revisions, the bill 
becomes the first to pass through both houses in the legislative session, and the students 
are invited to the governors signing. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, h, i 

As a part of a unit on the powers and duties of the executive branch, Suzanne Kim 
gives her eighth-grade students a news article about President Clintons process of 
appointing an Attorney General. Both of those whom he initially proposed found 
themselves in an awkward position because they had hired illegal immigrants (undoc- 
umented workers) to serve as babysitters for their children while they worked. 
Although most of the discussion in the articles is about the problems that women face 
in finding childcare, Kim wants her students to focus on the question "Who is a citi- 
zen and what does it take to become one?" 

Kim passes out a list with the following on it: 

Who is a citizen? How do you know? 

1. A baby is born in Mexico while her parents, who are U.S. citizens, are on vaca- 
tion. What is her citizenship? 

2. A Jamaican woman has worked for many years in this country but has never 
applied for citizenship. This past year she married a U.S. citizen. 

3. Refugees flee an oppressive, non-democratic government with which the 
United States has no diplomatic relations. The president tells the people of that 
nation that they can seek political asylum here. Are the refugees citizens? If 
not, are they eligible for citizenship? 

4. Refugees flee an oppressive, non-democratic government with which the 
United States does have diplomatic relations. The president discourages these 
people from immigrating to the United States, saying that they are merely flee- 
ing for economic purposes. Are these refugees citizens? If not, are they eligible 
to become citizens? 
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Middle Graded 5. You emigrate to France. You have no intentions of returning to the United 

States. You no longer file U.S. income tax returns. Of which country are you 
a citizen? 

6. A husband and wife have been undocumented workers in the United States for 
seven years. They have a baby. Is the baby a U.S. citizen? 

Students work in small groups to discuss who is a citizen and what it takes to 
become a citizen. Kim arranges for a speaker from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to speak to her class the next day. Following this, the class analyzes current U.S. 
immigration policy in light of Americas historical commitment to the ideals of justice 
and fairness. 

Each student then writes an editorial appropriate for a specific newspaper of his or her 
choice, explaining the pros and cons of U.S. immigration policy and defending a position 
related to the policy. The editorials are evaluated on: accurate representation of contem- 
porary immigration policy; the students ability to analyze this policy in the light of the 
historical ideals and current practices discussed; development of a logical argument; and 
the student's success in choosing the appropriate tone for the elected newspaper. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d, e, i, j 

Students in Gary Huggetts eighth grade class become aware that the policies of 
Leading Edge, a national chain of stores that sells advanced electronic gadgets and 
sports equipment with great appeal to teenagers, discriminates against them because of 
their age. The students, led by Sara Berwick and Mike Holczer, decide that they are 
going to try to change the policy so that people under eighteen can go into a store with- 
out an adult chaperone. 

Students research local, state, and national laws that relate to the situation and 
develop a plan to change the policy, which they then present to store officials. The stu- 
dents meet with the store manager, district manager, and finally the president of the 
company The president writes a letter to each of the students announcing that she has 
changed the policy and teenagers will now be allowed to enter the store. Huggett asks, 
each student to write an essay to answer the question: Has the student action accom- 
plished its purpose? He asks students to defend the position they select with specific 
examples of action and legislation examined by the class during the study. 
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STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE: 
EXAMPLES FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 



12£ 



High School 



OCuki 



LUX 

Social studies programs should include experiences that prov : J.e for the study of culture and cultural diversity, 
so tha: the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 



c. apply an understanding of culture as an integrated whole that explains the functions and Q Ifffc Q 4ft 

interactions of language, literature, the arts, traditions, beliefs and values, and behavior 



patterns; 

d. compare and analyze societal patterns for 
adapting to environmental or social change; 



obstacles to cross-cultural understanding; 

g. construct reasoned judgments about specific cultural responses to persistent human issu 

h. explain and apply ideas, theories, and modes of inquiry drawn from anthropology and ffk 
sociology in the examination of persistent issues and social problems. " 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: b, c, e, f 

"I dont see why we cant have prayer in school," says 17-year-old Marcus to his 
teacher, Bill Tate, and the rest of his U.S. Government class. "After all," continues 
Marcus, "every important document of this country makes reference to God. When a 
president or a judge is sworn in, they place their hands on the Bible. You place your 
hand on the Bible before you testify in court. Whats the big deal?" 

"What is the big deal?" Tate asks the class. "Marcus makes an interesting point." 

"Well for me, the big deal is that Im Buddhist," says Amy Wantanabe. "My con- 
cept of God and religion is probably different from what Marcus is talking about." 

"Mine, too," said Saleem Hassan, "and Islam is the fastest growing religion in the 
world. What if Muslims become a religious majority in the U.S.? Which American 
principle would prevail, majority rule or freedom of religion?" 

"I think 'freedom of religion really means freedom from a state-imposed religion," 
said Marcia. "The big deal is that we live in a democracy not a theocracy, and even 
though God is mentioned in our documents and certain ceremonies, the public school 
shouldnt sanction any one form of religion." 
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Tate records the students comments on the board in columns that represent posi- High School 
tions that are either for or against religion in the schools. As he writes, more students 
chime in their opinions. Tates primary role is keeping order to ensure that everyone is 
heard and no ones ideas are subjected to ridicule by other students. As the period 
draws to an end, Tate presents the students with a case study about a citys decision to 
have a nativity scene on public property. For homework, the students are to state which 
side of the argument they agree with and list all of the reasons with which they can sup- 
port their opinions. In addition, they are to research analogous historical or contem- 
porary situations. 

In the next class session, students present their homework in small groups. Each 
group is given a recording sheet to list the points students make to support their opin- 
ions. The results are presented to the class and compared. Tate evaluates the individ- 
ual assignments and group charts on the basis of the clarity of presentation and rea- 
soning and the demonstrated understanding of the historical or contemporary com- 
parisons used to support the argument. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d 

After reviewing basic patterns of economic activity and daily life in Mediterranean 
Europe at the time of Marco Polo, the students in June Smiths high school world his- 
tory class prepare a general summaiy of the "world view" of that place and time. Smith 
then gives them an edited 20-page version of Marco Polos account of his travels, with 
the assignment that they identify ways in which he reflects the world view of his time 
and information in his account that might challenge that world view. 

The students are then asked to predict the impact of Marco Polos story on the cul- 
ture of his time. Next, Smith asks students to read the next section in their textbook 
to test their predictions. Following a class discussion of this reading, each student writes 
a paragraph summary of the impact of Marco Polos story on the culture of his time and 
society and a second paragraph as it would have been written by people living in 
Mediterranean Europe from their own point of view. 
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High School 



O Time, Continuity, c3 Change 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ways human beings view 
themselves in and over time, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. demonstrate that historical knowledge and the concept of time are socially influenced © ® O 
constructions that lead historians to be selective in the questions they seek to answer and 

the evidence they use; 

b. apply key concepts such as time, chronology, causality, change, conflict, and complexity f% ffk dfc 
to explain, analyze, and show connections among patterns of historical change and continuity; 

c. identify and describe significant historical periods and patterns of change within and © © fflft 
across cultures, such as the development of ancient cultures and civilizations, the rise of 

nation-states, and social, economic, and political revolutions; 

d. systematically employ processes of critical historical inquiry to reconstruct and reinterpret A ^ A 
the past, such as using a variety of sources and checking their credibility, validating and " 
weighing evidence for claims, and searching for causality; 

e. investigate, interpret, and analyze multiple historical and contemporary viewpoints within A A A A 
and across cultures related to important events, recurring dilemmas, and persistent issues, /fK X Z X 
while employing empathy, skepticism, and critical judgement; w W © w 

f. apply ideas, theories, and modes of historical inquiry to analyze historical and contemporary A A A fllb 
developments, and to inform and evaluate actions concerning public policy issues. © ^ 

FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #T 

Performance Expectations: a, b ( c ( d, e, f 

Michael Roggart had been asked once too often "Why do we have to study this?" 
just as his twelfth grade Modern History class prepared to complete a study of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The question caused him to think about how his stu- 
dents could gain a clearer understanding of what the Bolshevik Revolution meant in 
1917 and what its significance is today for the peoples in the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The student question was important, and Roggart's plan for a group 
assignment was designed to address it head on. 

"Today," Roggart says, "I want you to prepare for group work we will be doing 
soon. Here are four accounts about causes of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 and 
whether or not it was justified. These include accounts written at the time of the 
Revolution from three different points of view — for, against, and undecided — and an 
account from a current textbook." 

Roggart continues, "Analyze each document to determine the following: 

a. what causes the writer emphasizes, 

b. whether you can detect bias in the writers presentation, and 

c the position the writer takes concerning revolution and the reasons for that position." 
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Roggert then tells the students, "After you have carefully analyzed the documents, High School 
assume the point of view of a person of that time period and develop your own posi- 
tion on the Bolshevik Revolution, providing reasons for your opinion. As you develop 
your position, keep this question in mind: When are people justified in revolting 
against an established government?" 

The next day, Roggart asks students to divide into small groups to complete the fol- 
lowing task: 

a. Select a political event from recent history dealing with events in R ;ssia, the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, or Eastern Europe, which appears to be 
a "revolution" by the criteria the class has previously established (using an 
accepted definition); 

b. Determine how the event was viewed from two or more perspectives within the 
society affected by the revolution. Make certain the perspectives you choose 
have been written within five years of the revolution you are studying; 

c. Determine how the event was viewed from two more perspectives outside of the 
target society; 

d. Based upon your analysis of the sources in sections b and c, write an editorial 
taking a position on the event itself and whether this "revolution" is justified. 
Include reasons and evidence for your position, making comparisons and con- 
trasts with the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

Roggart has asked the schools media center specialist to pull together several key 
resources for student use: news magazines related to the period in which the key events 
occurred; microfiches of newspapers; Facts on File; a CD-ROM disc of an encyclope- 
dia; computer/laserdisc programs on the Cold War and beyond; and others. Some of 
these are made available in the classroom, others in the media center. 

Some days after students have worked on the assignment, Roggart has the students 
sit in a circle and discuss their editorial positions. Prior to the beginning of class, the 
students have received photocopied packets of the editorials written by their peers for 
study and review. Roggart begins the discussion by restating the question: "Was your 
sample * revolution justified?" Students then present their views, critiquing one anoth- 
er as the discussion proceeds. Roggart has received the permission of the students to 
audiotape the discussion, and at its conclusion he makes a duplicate copy and forwards 
it to a history professor at a local college who has agreed to meet with the students after 
listening to the tape and reading copies of their editorials. 

As a concluding activity, the professor visits the class and holds an extended dis- 
cussion with students about their work. The professor critiques their positions, using 
the criteria applied by historians for making careful and valid judgments: credibility 
and reliability of sources, relevance of evidence employed, logical development of argu- 
ments, and impartiality of the analysis. The professor encourages the students to con- 
tinue their investigations of these "revolutions" to determine if changes will be short- 
term or long-term. 
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High School Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, d, e, f, 

Within the scope of their study of World War II, John Ellis s tenth-grade students 
are examining the policies and actions employed by the German government to sys- 
tematically destroy Jews and other groups of people in a campaign that has come to be 
known as the Holocaust. Many of Ellis's students are acquainted with the term 
"Holocaust" through exposure to popular culture, notably television and films. 
However, their understanding of the German governments policies from 1933 to 1945 
is very limited, and Ellis decides to create an instructional unit focusing on the history 
of the Holocaust and its implications for contemporary society. 

After providing the class with a chronology of events and trends during tiie period 
1933-1945, Ellis asks students, "What questions do you want answered about the 
Holocaust, based upon the information you currently possess?" Students brainstorm 
their concerns and develop a list of questions for investigation. Ellis reviews the student 
questions and prepares instructional activities to address them and other topics that the 
students did not identify but which are crucial for establishing connections between the 
German government's policies for conducting war and those dedicated to systematic 
destruction of designated groups. 

A number of the students' questions emphasize the human dimensions of the 
Holocaust. One student asks in class, "All I ever hear is how many people died, and I 
don't know what that really means. How did the people who were targeted deal with 
these policies?" Another student asks, "Did the victims resist, and- if so how did they 
do it?" Questions such as these permit Ellis to develop strategies personalizing the 
study of the Holocaust. The next day he sets up a situation for student investigation. 
Posted on the chalkboard and on the clftssroom bulletin boards are nine artifact posters 
from the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington, D.C. Ellis has 
the students use a series of questions to analyze the posters, which depict artifacts in the 
museums holdings. Among the artifacts pictured are photos of children killed in the 
Holocaust; shoes and suitcases confiscated by the German government and military 
during deportations and in concentration camps; stars, triangles, and other identifica- 
tion markings of targeted groups; and a range of other artifacts dealing with spiritual 
and physical resistance to the Holocaust, attempts to rescue targeted groups, and relat- 
ed topics. 

Each student is assigned to a group to analyze three of the posters. As the students 
review the artifacts depicted, they analyze the artifacts for how they are related to the 
students' current state of knowledge about the Holocaust. They answer general ques- 
tions such as "What do these artitacts tell you about the policies of the German gov- 
ernment during the Holocaust?" and "What significance for personal action/behavior 
do these artifacts have?" as well as specific questions about the content o f each poster. 
Once the students have completed their analyses, each group sends two representatives 
to other groups in the class to share their findings and gather information about the 
remaining six posters displayed in the room. 
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On the following day, the students report their findings to the class, using the arti- High School 
fact posters for reference. Other groups question and critique the findings of their 
peers, and Ellis facilitates the discussion by correcting inaccuracies and helping students 
construct careful, well-grounded generalizations. As the class period comes to a close, 
Ellis informs the students that their homework assignment is to read their textbook 
chapters on the history of the period 1933-45, keeping in mind the new information 
they have learned about the Holocaust from study of the artifact posters. They are then 
to revise the relevant sections of the textbook, rewriting them to reflect personal dimen- 
sions of the Holocaust that were not addressed by the textbook authors. Taking the 
position of experts, the students work in teams of two or three to complete this task, 
making sure that their revised text sections are historically accurate, clearly written, and 
comprehensive in their presentation of the difficulties encountered by targeted groups 
in this historical period. Once completed, the revised textbook sections are reviewed 
by a team of teachers and outside experts on the Holocaust, who provide feedback to 
the students in writing about their work. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: b, c, d, e, f 

The annual celebration of Columbus Day is soon to occur in the school district and 
surrounding areas, and Anna Freire s ninth-grade world history class has been studying 
the period of European encounters with the Western Hemisphere. Beginning with the 
voyages of Norse peoples and continuing with study of the first European journeys to 
the Caribbean and North America, her students have been examining the reasons for 
these journeys of exploration and how the governments of Europe viewed the voyages 
as potential sources of revenue and wealth. During a class discussion about the plan- 
ning for the voyages of Columbus, a student asks Freire, "What were the views of the 
peoples in the Americas about the Europeans? We don't ever hear their side of the 
story." Freire recognizes the need to pursue a balanced examination of this historical 
period. She responds, "That's an excellent question, one that is increasingly important 
to our understanding of this history. Here's how we will investigate your concern. As 
you know, Columbus Day has for some time been a holiday for the celebration of one 
view of this history, and often the voices of indigenous peoples have been minimized or 
silenced altogether. To provide an accurate and balanced perspective, well be investi- 
gating how all sides viewed this encounter." 

To bring this topic to life, Freire brainstorms with the students a list of individu- 
als and groups who would have a stake in the outcome of the encounters between 
Europeans and indigenous peoples in the Western Hemisphere. Among the individ- 
uals and groups they list are: European rulers, investors and traders from Europe, 
indigenous peoples and their rulers, indigenous religious leaders and officials, repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic church, military leaders of Europe, soldiers and sailors from 
Europe, and indigenous societies and European settlers. Freire divides the class into 
groups and assigns each group a person who represents a character for study. This 
character will be "brought to life" through individual research. The class will engage in 
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High School simulated discussions with the characters, discussing thematic questions about the 
encounters between Europeans and indigenous peoples. As an example, Freire tells the 
students, "Suppose I was Montezuma, leader of the Aztecs. In a discussion with the 
King of Spain and other representatives of European and indigenous societies; a core 
question might be: What are the key ideas that should form the basis of government 
in a society? This question is, on the surface, general, but everyone in the discussion 
group can respond to it based upon his or her world view and life history. Your research 
on your individual therefore needs to be thorough, accurate, and based upon substan- 
tial evidence of his or her actions or the actions of similar people in this time period. " 

After each student has been assigned a person for investigation, Freire places the 
students in discussion groups to make sure that diverse views are represented. Each 
group has a range of views, both European and indigenous, and with Freire s guidance, 
the groups develop a set of three core questions for discussion. Students prepare out- 
lines of their positions for the discussions, and then present their discussions in char- 
acter with the class and teacher as the audience. At the conclusion of each discussion, 
students from the audience ask questions of the historical characters to probe areas of 
their interest. 

Freire evaluates the students' performance based upon their ability to develop an 
accurate, well-documented outline of their positions on the questions, their ability to 
remain within character during the discussion, and their effective use of discussion skills 
such as contributing, summarizing, questioning, and paraphrasing. After the group 
discussions have concluded, all students complete an essay on the question: "What have 
been the long-range historical implications of the European-indigenous peoples 
encounters?" Freire expects the papers to include examples of commentary provided 
during the group discussions and to fairly and accurately represent a range of view- 
points on the question. 
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Q People, Placed, c3 Environment** 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of people, p/aees, and environments^ 
so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. refine mental maps of locales, regions, and the world that demonstrate understanding of ^ 
relative location, direction, size, and shape; 

b. create, interpret, use, and synthesize information from various representations of the Q Q 
earth, such as maps, globes, and photographs; 

c. use appropriate resources, data sources, and geographic tools such as aerial photographs, 
satellite images, geographic information systems (GIS), map projections, and cartography 
io generate, manipulate, and interpret information such as atlases, data bases, grid systems, 
charts, graphs, and maps; 

d. calculate distance, scale, area, and density, and distinguish spatial distribution patterns; ^| Q 

e. describe, differentiate, and explain the relationships among various regional and global ^ft) A 
patterns of geographic phenomena such as landforms, soils, climate, vegetation, natural 

resources, and population; 

f. use knowledge of physical svstem changes such as seasons, climate and weather, and the ^) ^ 
water cycle to explain geographic phenomena; 

g. describe and compare how people create places that reflect culture, human needs, Q Q 
government policy, and current values and ideals as they design and build specialized buildings, ^au 
neighborhoods, shopping centers, urban centers, industrial parks, and the like; w 

h. examine, interpret, and analyze physical and cultural patterns and their interactions, such Q 
as land use, settlement patterns, cultural transmission or customs and ideas, and ecosystem 
changes; 

i. describe and assess ways that historical events have been influenced by, and have influenced, Q ^ft 
physical and human geographic factors in local, regional, national, and global settings; 

j. analyze and evaluate social and economic effects of environmental changes and crises ^) 
resulting from phenomena such as floods, storms, and drought; 

k. propose, compare, and evaluate alternative policies for the use of land and other resources A flfo Q 
in communities, regions, nations, and the world. ^ 



High School 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 



Example #f 

Performance Expectations: b, g, h, k 

The problem presented to Nancy Gilligans civics class is: Where will the new land- 
fill be located? The students have been studying how national issues and problems 
affect local communities. Now they have undertaken the task of finding solutions to a 
real community problem. 

The students, working in small groups, are required to develop a set of criteria for 
examining potential landfill sites, determine the location of at least two available sites 
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High School in their community, and assess those locations against their criteria. Each group presents 
arguments to support its decision to locate the landfill in a particular area. Such items 
as charts, videos, taped interviews with affected residents, and environmental impact 
projections are packaged into a multimedia production for class review and evaluation. 

The group presentations are assessed on: strength of criteria used to make the deci- 
sion; persuasiveness of presentation; accuracy and appropriateness of supporting data; 
and overall quality of the presentation. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: c # j 

Vivian Lake is eager to see how well her senior contemporary world problems class 
will perform on the activity she has planned. She arranges the class into six groups of 
five students each. Each group member is assigned a number. Instead of a standard 
pencil and paper test of knowledge and recall, she asks the entire class to write position 
papers predicting the possible impact of an 8.0 earthquake on a rural Chinese village, 
the city of San Francisco, and Mexico City. The essays are to include a discussion of 
how the effects of this natural disaster will vary with population density, the built envi- 
ronment, and emergency response procedures. The students must predict possible 
death tolls and injuries, property damage, and approximate recovery time for the area. 
Each student is required to write an individual essay,but before doing a final draft the 
group members discuss each essay. The students then revise, edit, and rewrite their 
essays as a result of group discussion. 

Lake plans to review the essays submitted by the students, and select one of the essays 
to represent each group. She has announced this process to the group so that they know 
that it is important for all of the essays submitted by the group members to be of high 
quality. She knows that this process encourages her students to think seriously about the 
quality of each of the other group members essays as well as their own individual efforts. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, e, f, h # j 

Marlon Gunters world cultures class is studying Asia. Gunter uses a variety of 
maps to initiate the study of the region shewing countries, physical features, climate 
regions, vegetation patterns, and population patterns. He typically highlights a phe- 
nomenon or characteristic for each major society that makes it distinctive in some way. 
For the study of India, he chooses the monsoon. He wants students to gain an under- 
standing of the monsoon from an Indian perspective, so he searches for an Indian 
account of the monsoon experience. He finds just such an account in Raul Singh's 
Kushwat Singh's India Without Humbug The account, which he reads to his students, 
defines monsoon as a season and describes the two monsoon seasons — winter and sum- 
mer — and how Indians respond to them. The reading concludes: 

The monsoon is the most memorable experience in our lives. For oth- 
ers to know India and her people, they have to know the monsoon. It 
is not enough to read about it in books, or see it on the cinema screen, 
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or hear someone talk about it. It has to be a personal experience because 
nothing short of living through it can fully convey all it means to a peo- 
ple for whom it is not only the source of life, but also our most excit- 
ing impact with nature. What the four seasons of the year mean to the 
European, the one season of the monsoon means to the Indian. It is 
preceded by desolation; it brings with it the hopes of spring; it has the 
fullness of summer and the fulfillment of autumn all in one. . . . 

Our attitude to clouds and rain remains fundamentally different from 
that of the Westerner. To the one, clouds are symbols of hope; to the 
other, of despair. The Indian scans the heavens and if nimbus clouds 
blot out the sun his heart fills with joy. The Westerner looks up and if 
there is no silver lining edging the clouds, his depression deepens. The 
Indian talks of someone he respects and looks up to as a great shadow, 
like the one cast by the clouds when they cover the sun. The Westerner, 
on the other hand, looks on a shadow as something evil and refers to 
people of a dubious character as shady types. For him, his beloved is like 
the sunshine and her smile a sunny smile. He escapes clouds and rain 
whenever he can seek summer climes. An Indian, when the rains come, 
runs out into the street shouting with joy and lets himself be soaked to 
the skin. (Singh, pp. 59-65) 

An initial discussion follows in which students express a variety of personal views, 
such as: "I never thought about weather and climate as being that important"; "I don't 
think I could handle that way of life"; "We have droughts and floods in the U.S. too, 
but not in yearly patterns like that; its one thing to get hit by an unexpected period of 
drought, or a tornado or something, but to know that every year you would go through 
the same extremes"; and "We have some of the same feelings when it is hot and dry or 
when it rains for long periods." 

Gunter acknowledges their responses, sometimes probing for clarification or asking 
for evidence, but does not react either positively or negatively to students' positions. At 
the conclusion of the discussion, he writes the following statements on the board: 

1 . To know India and its people, you have to know the monsoon through personal 
experience. 

2. Indians' attitudes about rain, clouds, and the weather are very different from 
those of Westerners. 

He asks students to select one of the two statements and to write their reactions to 
it ir a short essay of a page or so. He reads their essays, looking for a clear position 
statement, accurate description, and interpretation of the monsoon reading, use of 
other evidence, and sound reasoning. 
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High school ^ Individual Development e3 Identity 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of individual development and 
identity, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. articulate personal connections to time, place, and social/cultural systems; Q Q ^ 

b. identify, describe, and express appreciation for the influences of various historical and A A ^ © 
contemporary cultures on an individual's daily life; ^ W 

c. describe the ways family, religion, gender, ethnicity, nationality, socioeconomic status, A A 
and other group and cultural influences contribute to the development of a sense of self; - 

d. apply concepts, methods, and theories about the study of human growth and development, 
such as physical endowment, learning, motivation, behavior, perception, and personality; 

e. examine the ir.'eractions of ethnic, national, or cultural influences in specific situations A A A 
or events; ™ ^ ™ 

t analyze the role of perceptions, attitudes, values, and beliefs in the development of personal A A 
identity; 

c. compare and evaluate the impact of stereotyping, conformity, acts of altruism, and other A A 
Behaviors on individuals and groups; 

h. work independently and cooperatively within groups and institutions to accomplish goals; ^ £ 

i. examine factors that contribute to and damage one s mental health and analyze issues A A 
related to mental health and behavioral disorders in contemporary society. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: c, f 

After a two-week unit on the influence of family and close friends on ones attitudes 
and beliefs and the means that social scientists use to gather information about such 
topics, Kendra Green provides her senior high school psychology students with an 
opportunity to demonstrate their understanding of how social scientists investigate 
such influences on people. Each student develops a series of interview questions with 
which to survey parents, siblings, grandparents, other family members, and close 
friends to identify their attitudes and values related to a current social issue; the student 
also develops a process for gathering survey data. Green works with students to avoid 
questions that might be offensive and to permit those interviewed to decline to answer 
if they so choose. 

Following data collection, each student examines responses to determine the values 
and attitudes he or she shares with other family members and with close friends, and 
identifies possible ways in which family and friends have influenced the development 
of these values and attitudes. Each student writes a report comparing the attitudes and 
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values of family and friends to his or her own and proposes hypotheses about the degree High School 
to which his or her attitudes and values have been learned from family and friends. 

Green evaluates students' reports on the tasis of their design of their interview ques- 
tions, the process used in conducting the interviews, their data presentation and analy- 
sis, and appropriateness of their conclusions on the basis of data presented. She par- 
ticularly looks for an examination of the relationship between the values of family and 
friends and the student s own positions on the selected social issues. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: c, f 

The high school community service seminar meets twice a week to explore experi- 
ences participants are having in their two-hour-a-day community service placements. 
Each student has a placement that requires sustained interaction with the same person 
or group for the entire semester. Some class members serve in school-age daycare pro- 
grams before and after the regular school day. Other placements are in a nursing home, 
where students work with the same residents for the semester. Still others assist in com- 
munity education as long-term tutors of adult immigrants. 

Students keep journals detailing their experiences. Seminar topics guide the con- 
tent of the journal entries, and the entries are often the basis for group discussion. 

During the second week of the course, Dr. James Lipide, a psychologist, presents a 
guest lecture on the topic of the lifelong development of positive self-identity. Over the 
next week, students observe and record in their journals incidents and practices that seem 
to enhance positive identity among the participants in the programs they are serving. 

Students share their observations in a seminar discussion. Each student develops 
guidelines that he or she believes foster positive self-identity. These initial thoughts, a 
type of pre-test early in the service experience, are compared with a rewrite by each stu- 
dent as the course ends to determine whether the guidelines become more focused on 
positive personal identity and more closely linked to the group the student has assisted 
in his or her service project. 

The group-developed guidelines are reviewed and reframed periodically during the 
course. They also serve as benchmarks in regularly structured self-assessments and in 
conference assessments with Edwina Cardinale, the instructor. 

At the end of the course, each student is given the opportunity to rewrite the guide- 
lines to reflect his or her individual experience and use his or her rewritten guidelines 
as the basis for an essay, "Building and Maintaining Positive Identity: A Lifelong 
Process." Cardinale reads each essay to determine: the application of student-developed 
guidelines (e.r,> that there are many influences on the development of identity and that 
identity development is a lifelong process); and that the student's conclusion is drawn 
from the application of research to the volunteer experience. 
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High School Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d, f, g 

Berry Richardson puts two statements on the chalkboard in his high 
school psychology class: 

"The child is father to the man." 

"As the twig is bent, so grows the tree." 

He asks his students to form five small groups and dismiss the meaning of the state- 
ments in terms of what they have learned in psychology class about the influence of 
family on the development of children. Each group is asked to create a story in which 
the attributes of the child are found in the adult. The stories are based upon historical 
figures. Richardson has available for the groups several biographical sketches that stu- 
dents can use in developing their stories. 

After the stories are exchanged, students are asked to support or argue against the 
premise of the two statements on the chalkboard, The students develop several ques- 
tions for discussion: 

• Can people really change in later life? 

• Are the first five years of life most important to a successful adult life? 

• What influences a persons development? 

• In what ways are children most likely to be like their parents? 

To assess student learning, Richardson assigns each student to research the life of 
another historical or ccmtemporary person and write a defense or rejection of the idea 
that the child gives an accurate picture of what the adult will be. The criteria for eval- 
uation of the project include: stating a position clearly; defending the position with evi- 
dence from the lives of the historical parent and offspring; and relating examples to 
course content on the family's influence on developing children. 
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& Individual, Groups, d> Institutions Hlgh Sch °° l 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of interactions among individuals, 
groups, and institutions^ so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations 

a. apply concepts such as role, status, and social class in describing the connections and 
interactions of individuals, groups, and institutions in society; 

b. analyze group and institutional influences on people, events, and elements of culture 
both historical and contemporary settings; 

c. describe the various forms institutions take, and explain how they develop and chang 
over time; 

d. identify and analyze examples of tensions between expressions of individuality and effc 
used to promote social conformity by groups and institutions; 

e. describe and examine belief systems basic to specific traditions and laws in contempor 
and historical movements; 

f. evaluate the role of institutions in furthering both continuity and change; 



the common good in contemporary and historical settings; 

h. explain and apply ideas and modes of inquiry drawn from beha 
theory in the examination of persistent issues and social problems. 



Related Themes 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations; a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h 

Lori Pasqueriel.los sociology students are tracing changes in social and family roles 
in the Unired States since the lare nineteenth century. They examine the impact of 
political, economic, and cultural pressures that have influenced those changes. 
Students then select biographies of individuals who lived in different regions of the 
country during various time periods, and anr^-ze the degree to which changes in social 
and political institutions (including the church, schools, political party, and organiza- 
tions with which the individual was affiliated) appeared to both reflect and affect the 
individual*' career choices, values, and significant actions. 

The students prepare oral presentations in which they describe the individual s var- 
ious roles in his or her family, workplace, and other settings and how their roles were a 
reflection of both the times and personal choices of the individual. Students create 
graphics or collages that represent the individual and the institutions that influenced 
them. Effectiveness of research strategies and the quality of interpretation, analysis, and 
presentations serve as criteria for the teacher to evaluate evidence of understanding. 
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High School Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, c, f, h 

Students in Ardis Regans U.S. history class have been examining how institutions 
change. As a culminating activity, she has the students brainstorm two lists: five major 
institutions and five major events of the twentieth century. This semester her class 
selects banks, schools, hospitals, the military, and their local government as the institu- 
tions for consideration. They choose the creation of the United Nations, the invention 
of the automobile, dropping the atomic bomb, the assassination of President Kennedy, 
and the breakdown of the Soviet Union as the five events. The students place the insti- 
tutions and events on a grid. 
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As students come into class the next day, they fill their names in one of the blocks 
and assume responsibility for researching the effects of the event on the institution and 
determining whether or not the institution had any influence on the event. After a 
weeks research, the students share their findings. As a group, the class analyzes which 
institutions seemed to be more influenced by events, which seemed most resistant, and 
why this might be the case. 

Regan has the students form groups by institution and prepare informational pre- 
sentations that trace how their particular institution was affected by key events. The 
students discuss the form their presentations should take, choosing among a videotape, 
a "60 Minutest-type television show, a feature article for their local paper, a cartoon 
pamphlet, and an informational pamphlet similar to those produced on a single issue 
by the League of Women Voters. Regan evaluates presentations on their accuracy, over- 
all quality, and effectiveness in informing Dthers. 
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Example #3 High School 

Performance Expectations: a, b, d, e, f, g, h 

Candidate Bill Clinton promised during the 1992 presidential campaign that if he 
became president, he would lift the ban on homosexuals in the military. If he did not, 
then the practice of asking recruits about their sexual preference before they enlisted 
and of expelling people if they were found to be homosexuals would continue. 

During his first week in office, President Clinton announced he was issuing an 
executive order lifting the ban. Senator Nunn and Congressman Gingrich countered 
that they would introduce legislation thai would continue the ban. 

In George Willwerths U.S. history class, students had just been discussing the life 
of Supreme Court Justice Thurgood Marshall and his contributions to civil rights in the 
United States. The discussion turns to civil rights and homosexuals. 

One student comments, "What would happen if some soldier went to his or her 
commanding officer and said, 'I dont like working with a Hispanic soldier in my unit?' 
The commanding officer would tell the soldier to get a life." 

Another adds, "And if someone went to the commanding officer and said, 'I dont 
like working with people who are Roman Catholic/ surely his commanding officer 
would have the same reaction." 

A third student enters the conversation with, "Think what would happen if a man 
went in and complained that he didnt like being in a unit with women!" 

"You people are nuts. You just dont think things through," shouts a female stu- 
dent. "We re talking about people sharing living quarters and taking showers in a com- 
mon open space. You cant have gay people mixing with straight people like that." 

Willwerth facilitates a student discussion about whether restrictions against homo- 
sexuals are the same as discrimination on the basis of gender, religion, ethnic back- 
ground, and race. His role as facilitator involves maintaining order and courtesy, given 
the controversial nature of the subject. However, he recognizes the value of allowing 
students to share their thoughts and feelings in an academic setting where they also have 
the advantage of hearing a wide variety of viewpoints, thus strengthening an informed 
personal point of view. 

To summarize the discussion, he asks students to consider their emerging view- 
points and be willing to stand by them for the time being, not letting peer pressures 
weaken their resolve, at least for the activity he is about to initiate. He then asks two 
students with clearly opposite points of view to represent the extremes of the argument 
and to form a human graph. Each states and briefly explains his or her position. 
Willwerth then asks the remaining students to take a position with or between the two 
"poles" at the place they feel best represents their point of view. He asks volunteers to 
articulate reasons for their position. Other students are allowed to change position if 
the newcomer has a good new point to add to the discussion. 

Then, Willwerth asks each student to compose a letter, postcard, or telephone call 
to his or her member of Congress to clearly state his or her position on the matter and 
request the members support for appropriate legislation if needed. Students are given 
the option of carrying through on the contact they initiated. 
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Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people create and change 
structures of power, authority and governance, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations 

a. examine persistent issues involving the rights, roles, and status of the individual in relation 
to the general welfare; 

b. explain the purpose of government and analyze how its powers are acquired, used, and 
justified; 

c. analyze and explain ideas and mechanisms to meet needs and wants of citizens, regulate 
territory, manage conflict, establish order and security, and balance competing conceptions 
of a just society; 

d. compare and analyze the ways nations and .ganizations respond to conflicts between 
forces or unity and forces of diversity; 

e. compare different political systems (their ideologies, structure, institutions, processes, and 
political cultures) with that of the United States, and identify representative political leaders 
rrom selected historical and contemporary settings; 

f. analyze and evaluate conditions, actions, and motivations that contribute to conflict and 
cooperation within and among nations; 

g. evaluate the role of technology in communications, transportation, information-processing, 
weapons development, or other areas as it contributes to or helps resolve conflicts; 

h. explain and apply ideas, theories, and modes of inquiry drawn from political science to 
the examination of persistent issues and social problems; 

i. evaluate the extent to which governments achieve their stated ideals and policies at home 
and abroad; 

j. prepare a public policy paper and present and defend it before an appropriate forum in 
school or community. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #1 

Performance Expectations: a, h 

Dan Kunitz begins class by having everyone stand up. Then he gives them direc- 
tions: "Everyone who does not own property, sit down. Everyone who is not male, sit 
down. Everyone who is a part of a religion that is not Protestant or has no religion at 
all, sit down." When he has gone through a list that comprised the qualifications for 
voting in the 1788 election, no one is standing. He then divides the class into seven 
groups and sends them on a treasure hunt through the amendments to the U.S. 
Constitution to find all the amendments that have to do with voting and choosing a 
government. When they find Amendments 12, 15, 19, 22, 23, 24, and 26, Kunitz gives 
each group one amendment to analyze and to report their explanation to the whole class. 

A 1 
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They then consider how various groups of people have gotten the right to vote. Finally, High School 
each group of students writes an amendment that will extend the right to vote to groups 
still not enfranchised, such as migrant workers and the homeless. 

As a follow-up, the class selects the constitutions of six countries, and each group finds 
out how and when people secured the right to vote and how elections are held there. 

In assessing the students' performance, Kunitz considers the completeness of the 
reports on the amendments, the accuracy of a timeline they.prepare showing when var- 
ious groups were enfranchised, the extent to which the key factors are explained in rheir 
amendment for the future inclusion of a group not yet enfranchised, and the accuracy 
of information on their chart comparing the U.S. Bill of Rights and rights statements 
from another country. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b 

The results of the 1990 election demanded redistricting within several states. John 
Hildebidle develops a lesson that goes beyond the traditional gerrymandering cartoon. 
He creates two interlocking activities. For the first activity, he arranges the student 
desks into eight groups of four each. As students enter the room, he asks them to line 
up in the back of the room. When they have done so, he asks: "Now, some of you are 
wearing striped shirts, and some of your T-shirts have colored sleeves, and one of you 
is wearing a plaid shirt. You each need to decide the predominant color you are wear- 
ing from the waist up and tell us." He continues, "Now we are going to make some 
important decisions today, and we are going to do that by table. You want your color 
to dominate as many tables as possible. You should sit down now with all of the oth- 
ers who are wearing your colon" After much scrambling, the 32 ninth graders are dis- 
tributed. Blue has twelve kids at three tables, white has nine at two with one student 
kneeling behind a desk, red has two tables of eight, and the rest have only one person 
per color. 

When Yuk sees that each of the three students wearing odd colors is also wearing a 
white shirt under his or her sweater or sweatshirt, he urges, "Take off your sweater, and 
come on over here and join our group [white clothing] and we'll have as many people 
as the blues do." His logic prevails. 

Two of the reds, sensing sure defeat and seeing no allies, and having blue shirts 
under their red sweaters, choose to take off their swearers and quickly join the blues, 
giving them the majority again. Lucinda, one of the reds, notices that there are many 
people in the class wearing some sign of red and tries to start a red movement. She is 
shouted down by Ingrid, who tells her that she cant change the rules in midstream. 
Finally, Felix remembers that the rule is to predominate in a group and rearranges all 
the blues so that there are three of them at each table. 

Hildebidle then tells the students that the group that has captured the most tables, now 
the blues, can decide which group goes to lunch first. Predictably they choose themselves. 

The next day, Hildebidle hands out a pair of papers to each group. On the sheets 
are 100 letters, set up like a battleship. The letters are A, B, and C The groups task 
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High School is to divide up the letters into districts. Each district has to have 10 letters in it, all let- 
ters have to be contiguous, and no letter can be isolated. The task is to make the As 
have the most districts, then the Bs, and then the Cs. The students draw their answers 
on transparencies so that they can share them with the class. 

After all the groups have presented their maps, Hildebidle picks up on the questions 
he has heard students raising during their work, interspersing them with the main 
points of his lesson, making sure they talk about fairness, who makes the decision, and 
the effect of the decision upon the power of groups. 

As a concluding evaluative activity, Hildebidle has his students write a plan that 
proposes a system for fair redistricting. Students must also evaluate the proposed sys- 
tem against criteria used in their state to establish voting districts. In assigning the task, 
Hildebidle asks students to reflect on the activities in the simulation and their subse- 
quent decision. He plans to evaluate the essays on the basis of comprehensiveness and 
appropriateness of the plan to accomplish the goal, the use of relevant data, and appli- 
cation of external criteria (e.g., voting district requirements). 
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® Production, Distribution, c3 Consumption High Sch °° l 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of how people organize for the 
production, distribution, and consumption of goods and services, so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. explain how the scarcity of productive resources (human, capital, technological, and Q ^ ^ 
natural) requires the development of economic systems to make decisions about how goods 

and services are to be produced and distributed; 

b. analyze the role that supply and demand, prices, incentives, and profits play in determining fik ^ A 
what is produced and distributed in a competitive market system; 

c. consider the costs and benefits to society of allocating goods and services through private Q ^ 
and public sectors; 

d. describe relationships among the various economic institutions that comprise economic ^ 
systems such as households, business firms, banks, government agencies, labor unions, and 
corporations; 

e. analyze the role of specialization and exchange in economic processes; Q ^ ^ 

f. compare how values and beliefs influence economic decisions in different societies; Q ^ 

g. compare basic economic systems according to how rules and procedures deal with demand, ^ 
supply, prices, the role of government, banks, labor and labor unions, savings and investments, 

and capital; 

h. apply economic concepts and reasoning when evaluating historical and contemporary Q 
social developments and issues; 

i. distinguish between the domestic and global economic systems, and explain how the two 4!% 
interact; 



j. apply knowledge of production, distribution, and consumption in the analysis of a public Q ^ ^ ^ 
issue such as the allocation of health care or the consumption of energy, and devise an 
economic plan for accomplishing a socially desirable outcome related to that issue; ™ 

k. distinguish between economics as a field of inquiry and the economy. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #1 

Performance Expectations: a, b, f, h, i, j 

Clark Charkoudians economics class is studying the relationship of price to supply 
and demand. He uses an informal lecture, rich with examples from daily experience 
and current world events, to illustrate the functions represented by standard supply, 
demand, and price curves to show how they are interrelated. 

Students then apply this approach to the energy crisis of 1973. Students must deal 
with the results of the abrupt curtailment of supply and the sharp rise in prices. This 
exercise also provides an opportunity to review the concept of interdependence. 

Students examine and relate numerous source materials, including: flow charts 
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High School showing the source and end use of various kinds of energy used in the United States; a map 
showing the location of the worlds proven oil reserves and its oil tanker routes; numerous 
charts showing petroleum supplies and gasoline and heating oil prices from 1972 to 1975; 
several newspaper stories about lines at service stations, gasoline rationing, the suspension 
of public events for lack of heat, etc. Students also consider policy proposals to deal with 
the crisis. Students make connections with individuals in the community who can describe 
this "crisis" in terms of their business and personal life experiences. 

Students share the data they have collected ^irta variety of ways, and explore and 
take positions on alternative responses to the energy crisis. Each student adopts a pol- 
icy position in response to the energy crisis and prepares a clearly written rationale for 
that position. Charkoudian examines and evaluates these position statements on the 
basis of the logic of the argument, the data used to support the position, and the impact 
the position is likely to have on the problem. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, h, j 

Every election year Maria Santos begins the senior government class with an analy- 
sis of current political campaigns. Students explore and analyze candidate positions on 
the issues by organizing "truth squads," teams of four or five students who share their 
findings and conclusions with the rest of the class. 

This year, most significant state and national campaign issues deal with economics: 
unemployment, taxes, trade, and incentives for resource development. These cam- 
paigns allow for the review and application of key concepts developed in previous units 
of study (e.g., regulation, incentives, resources, and taxes), as well as a focus on the role 
of values and beliefs in economic decision-making. 

Santos reviews with the class key economic concepts in lively mini-lectures and brief 
readings. Students identify aspects of each of these concepts in the daily newspapers and 
weekly news magazines, prior to using them in the ongoing analysis of campaign issues. 

A great deal of class time each week is devoted to research and analysis by the "truth 
squads." Santos meets with each group regularly. Each group periodically presents its 
findings and analyses to the class. Individuals maintain journals that record and explain 
group findings and analyses. Santos examines the journals to determine the campaign 
issues explored, the quality of the analyses in terms of the key economic concepts that 
relate to the issues, and the growing sophistication of the analyses over time. 
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#r» • m / / P C< ' t High School 

ocience, lechnology, e> oociety 

Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of relationships among science, 
technology, and society \ so that the learner can: 

Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. identify and describe both current and historical examples of the interaction and Q Q Q ^ 
interdependence of science, technology, and society in a variety of cultural settings; 

b. make judgments about how science and technology have transformed the physical world Q ffo ^ ^ 
and human society and our understanding of time, space, place, and human-environment 

interactions; 



c. analyze how science and technology influence the core values, beliefs, and attitudes of ^% ^fe ^ 

society, a _J L " LJ: - £L J ----- J ~ ~ r -~ L ! - J — i — « — =— i 

change; 



society, and how core values, beliefs, and attitudes of society shape scientific and technological ^ ^ ^ ^ 



d. evaluate various policies that have been proposed as ways of dealing with social changes 
resulting from new technologies, such as genetically engineered plants and animals; 

e. recognize and interpret varied perspectives about human societies and the physical world 
using scientific knowledge, ethical standards, and technologies from diverse world cultures; 

f. formulate strategies and develop policies for influencing public discussions associated with ^ ^ ^ 
technology-society issues, such as the greenhouse effect. 



FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: a, c, d, e, f 

Don Crowley's law in society class begins a new mock trial. In this case, the cap- 
tain of the high school swim team has been accused of date rape. The alleged victim is 
the captain of the girls swim team. The two have been friends since childhood, dated 
briefly, and broke up, although they had agreed to remain friends. Since both were 
dateless for the prom, they decided to go together. At an after-prom party at a friends 
house, both had too much to drink. Lisa went upstairs, intending to go to the bath- 
room, and John misdirected her into the bedroom of the absent parents, where the rape 
allegedly took place. At the hospital, Lisa is examined, and a semen sample collected. 

The crucial evidence in this case revolves around DNA testing. Charlotte 
Thompson, the science teacher teaming with Crowley on this project, arranges for a sci- 
entist to visit the class to explain and lead a discussion about DNA "fingerprinting." 
Students are amazed to learn that, like fingerprints, no two people have the same DNA 
and that each DNA molecule can be stretched out to three feet for analysis. 

Students research the law in the matter. They find out which states allow DNA "fin- 
gerprinting" results in court and which do not. They find that there is no Supreme 
Court ruling yet, and that their state has a spotty record for allowing DNA evidence in 
rape cases. After studying the situation, the class decides that there is good scientific 
evidence of reliability and that the test results should be admitted. Not only does this 
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High School affect the outcome of the mock trial; it sparks student interest in supporting the use of 
DNA results in their states court system. They meet with their state representative, 
draft legislation, develop a plan to lobby for their cause, and testify on its behalf at a 
legislative hearing. Throughout this unit, students keep journals. 

As a culminating activity, each student prepares an essay evaluating the process he 
or she employed and its relationship to policymaking. Crowley and Thompson evalu- 
ate each essay for credit in both of their classes on these factors: clarity of representa- 
tion of strategies taken; ability to critique strategies for their effectiveness, including 
self-criticism concerning strategies each had advocated; and an understanding of scien- 
tific principles involved. 

In addition, Crowley and Thompson evaluate each students draft of legislation and 
each students lobbying plan for form and clarity. They also read each students jour- 
nal, making comments and raising questions, giving credit for completion but not 
grading it for quality. In their subsequent reflection on their joint-teaching effort, both 
teachers are pleased that students gained a better understanding of the relationship 
among science, technology, and society, while also having the experience of participat- 
ing in the political process to help bring about social change. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, c, e, f 

Rebecca Moore s ninth grade social studies class has been looking at questions about 
how technology affects society and how to make reasoned decisions about questions 
dealing with scarcity and the common good. 

She has divided the class into groups and given each a set of character cards pre- 
senting four different people awaiting a liver transplant. Each of the people in the 
dilemma is a good match for the available liver. The students realize that the people 
they do not choose may die before other suitable donors can be found. The candidates 
for the transplant are: 

1. An 18-year-old female accident victim who is a smoker and recent recipient of 
a full scholarship to Northwestern University. 

2. A 36-year-old mother of two, currently serving time in prison for refusing to 
reveal the whereabouts of her children, contending that her ex-husband has 
abused them. 

3. The popular 61 -year-old male mayor of a large southwestern city who also 
needs a heart transplant. 

4. A 47-year-old doctor who practices in a walk-in clinic in a low socio-econom- 
ic urban area serving a multicultural population. 

Each group has two major tasks. First, its members must decide how to decide. The per- 
son sitting closest to the clock writes down the factors the group considers in making the deci- 
sion. Then the group chooses the recipient of the liver and develops an explanation of how 
they reached that decision. The group has to pick the three top factors, by coasensus or by 
vote. The person sitting closest to the pencil sharpener reports the groups process and deci- 
sion to the class. As they report, the teacher notes their reasons on the ovnhead projector. 
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To assess students' comprehension of the dilemma and the task process and out- High School 
comes, Moore has the students categorize the factors the entire class has considered in 
reaching a decision. Additionally, she has them write about how they reached their 
decision and how other peoples ideas influenced that decision. As she reads the papers, 
she looks for logical clarity and consistency in the way the students construct the expla- 
nation of their decision. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, c, e, f 

Nancy Makepeaces high school law and justice class has been looking in depth at 
the Bill of Rights. They are currently examining freedom of the press and how changes 
in policies and practices related to electronic media technology could have implications 
for the future of this freedom. Makepeace decides to use the media treatment of a cur- 
rent criminal case that has yet to go to trial to illustrate how television can pit this free- 
dom of the press against another constitutional right — that of a fair and speedy trial. 

Makepeace assigns the students to cooperative learning groups and gives them a 
week to build a case, complete with documentation, either for or against this statement: 
"Advances in mass media technology will eventually force us to limit freedom of the 
press." Meanwhile, Makepeace strategically places around the classroom a number of 
newspapers and news magazines that feature stories about the case. Students often bor- 
row and use such material to write current events reports for extra credit. Makepeace 
also videotapes news reports related to the case and plays these as background as the stu- 
dents work. Several students pick up on the barrage of information they are being sub- 
jected to about the case and make comments or raise questions, but Makepeace deflects 
their comments and queries, saying she is providing this information to help students 
with their task. 

In fact, Makepeace has set the stage for the following Monday, at which time she 
announces that every member of the class has been called for jury duty and is thus a 
member of the pool of potential jurors for the trial related to the criminal case they have 
been possibly inadvertently following. After a discussion of what this means, there is 
much chatter about the details of the case. Many students quickly realize that there is 
much variation in the amount of information students have absorbed — and much dis- 
crepancy about the "facts" of the case. Makepeace has contacted two local attorneys 
who appear and take students through voir dire proceedings for jury selection. A live- 
ly discussion follows in which students, teacher, and attorneys deliberate current poli- 
cies and practices of mass media, the power of it to influence public thinking, and the 
effects of this on individual rights. 

Two questions dominate and form the basis for the assessment Makepeace develops 
to follow-up this week-long activity: Is a fair trial possible when a case has received 
national attention? How has media technology changed the issues surrounding free- 
dom of the press, and what direction is needed? The students, working in pairs, devel- 
op pro/con editorials on the first topic. To 2^sess achievement, Makepeace evaluates the 
completeness of each students prewriting assignment and a ^^i^d pro/con chart, 
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High School checking for information provided by the attorneys. She also assesses the quality of 
their editorials, looking for a clearly stated position supported by evidence and logic. 

As a follow-up application, she sets up a point/counterpoint discussion which the 
students tape. In each group of three students, one presents an introductory piece 
explaining the issue of freedom of the press and complications resulting from technol- 
ogy, including a timeline of media developments over the last fifty years that have an 
impact on freedom of the press. The other two students present a point/counterpoint 
discussion about the direction which the United States needs to take. Makepeace eval- 
uates the performance of each student through his or her taped presentation or script. 
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© Global Connections 



High School 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of global connections and 
interdependence y so that the learner can: 



Performance Expectations Related Themes 

a. explain how language, art, music, belief systems, and other cultural elements can facilitate O O O 
global understanding or cause misunderstanding; 

b. explain conditions and motivations that contribute co conflict, cooperation, and O © 
interdependence among groups, societies, and nations; 

c. analyze and evaluate the effects of changing technologies on the global community; ^J) 

d. analyze the causes, consequences, and possible solutions to persistent, contemporary, and ffk ^ ^> 
emerging global issues, such as health, security, resource allocation, economic development, 

and environmental quality; 

e. analyze the relationships and tensions between national sovereignty and global interests, ff% fl^ ^) 
in matters such as territory, economic development, nuclear and other weapons, use of natural 

resources, and human rights concerns; 

f. analyze or formulate policy statements demonstrating an understanding of concerns, A 
standards, issues, and conflicts related to universal human rights; 

g. describe and evaluate the role of international and multinational organizations in the A ffl) 
global arena; ^ 

h. illustrate how individual behaviors and decisions connect with global systems. ^ ^ 

FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #f 

Performance Expectations: d, f, g, h 

Tip Jimenez, as leader of the economics section of his ninth grade civics course, wants 
students to recognize the United States' economic interdependence with other nations, 
but also wants them to consider the larger question of whether this interdependence ever 
leads to worker exploitation, how exploitation might be defined, and what the relation- 
ship is between exploitation and human rights. To set the stage, he shares the lyrics of a 
song by the social and political activist group Sweet Honey in the Rock. This song is the 
story of a woman who purchases a blouse from a U.S. department store, then traces its 
origins to workers, crops, and resources throughout the world. The song attempts to have 
listeners raise questions regarding their own complicity as consumers in the exploitation 
of workers and resources. Ending with the question "Are my hands clean?" the song 
addresses how our wants and needs are often met at the expense of others. 

Jimenez has students check their outer garments and shoes to determine countries of 
origin. Marking the wall map to illustrate data gathered provides students a visual dis- 
play on which to analyze leading trading partners in the garment industry. The more 
difficult challenge is for students to research and create a database of wage information 
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High School for the various countries identified as sources, including the United States, The database 
is used to compare wages and costs of living in various parts of the world, in order to 
address the question raised in the song. Jimenez assesses the students' work for accura- 
cy, relevance, currency of data, and ability to generate inquiry questions using the data. 
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Example #2 

Performance Expectations: b, d, e, f 

In his tenth grade world civilizations class, Anthony Owens s students are examin- 
ing post- World War II Europe. The concepts of nationalism and collective security are 
emphasized as a perennial point of tension among neighboring nations, a point well 
illustrated in the region under study. Owens poses this problem to the class: How can 
peace and security best be maintained in Europe during the last decade of the twenti- 
eth century? 

Students discuss related concepts and questions before embarking on problem-solv- 
ing, including: What tensions currently threaten efforts at European unity? What 
national interests should be preserved in an integrated Europe? How can European 
states respond to issues such as nuclear proliferation, international terrorism, and pop- 
ulation migration, including refugees? From these questions, Owens has students select 
one they feel is critical to the larger question and on which they wish to focus their 
problem-solving efforts. 

Owens presents a variety of options to the students, so they can demonstrate under- 
standing of the relevant concepts, issues, and appropriate problem-solving strategies. 
Then, either individually or in groups, students write essays, present panel discussions 
or debates, develop poster exhibits, or create multimedia programs to share the solu- 
tions they have developed. Owens 2$stsscs the students work based upon the thor- 
oughness of their research, their analysis of the key issues involved, and the quality of 
their presentations. 

Example #3 

Performance Expectations: a, f 

In a number of units in her world history course, Glory Ann Fitzpatrick has found 
that her students become quite agitated by incidents in which rights have been violat- 
ed. Thus, for a week, Fitzpatrick focuses on the topic of universal human rights by 
having students reflect on the incidents they have noted and then, in small groups, 
develop a list of rights they believe all human beings should have, regardless of where 
they live or their ethnicity, gender, or religion. They bring thee back to the larger 
group and, by consensus, compile a single list from each groups contributions. They 
then attempt to prioritize these, defining which are essential and non-essential to sur- 
vival. Students develop written rationales for each right, justifying its inclusion on the 
list. As a final check, Fitzpatrick asks students to re-evaluate each right in terms of 
whether it is appropriate across all cultures and time periods they have studied in the 
course. Where irreconcilable differences among students occur with regard to the uni- 
versality of the right, students are given the option to present a minority report. She 
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then distributes the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and has them, working in High School 
small groups, compare their work with that of the United Nations Students find dif- 
ferences, but note that many have to do with current conditions that seem to have 
changed since the earlier document was written. 

As a follow-up activity, Fitzpatrick has students hypothesize about which human 
rights would be the easiest and most difficult to guarantee in the United States for all 
residents. This exercise serves as a prelude to library and community research about the 
relationship between human rights "guaranteed" in various treaties and actual practices 
of governments. 

Using excerpts from a variety of media about selected world societies, Fitzparricks 
students conduct research independently and create and mount a public display regard- 
ing the protection and violation of human rights. This display evaluates the record of 
various governments against recognized international standards, e.g., the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenants v.f Civil and Political 
Rights, the Convention on the Prevention of Genocide, and the United Nations 
Convention on the Rights of the Child. 

Fitzpatrick assesses individual and collaborative student work according to its com- 
pleteness, evidence of understanding the concept of universal human rights, and skill 
in evaluating government policies related to the international standards. 

Example #4 

Performance Expectations: b, d, f 

Kevin Pobst teaches the senior capstone social studies course in his high school called 
"Worldwise." In this course, he uses a variety of primary and secondary sources to 
address current issues and examine current events as they unfold. One facet of his course 
syllabus calls for students to research current issues in the Congressional Record to identi- 
fy an international issue in which factions within the United States and factions within 
another country take different positions, e.g., using the United States military to take 
food and supplies to groups within nations against the will of those in power. 

Pobst divides the students into teams representing the conflicting points of view 
within each country. Each team prepares a list of critical concerns from their particu- 
lar vantage point regarding the issue. After completing their research, each group deter- 
mines the best possible solution for all concerned and then predicts the actual outcome, 
providing a rationale for their own solution and reasons why they predicted the out- 
come they did. As a follow-up, students follow events that determine the actual out- 
come and compare their prediction to reality. 

The criteria for evaluation include the degree to which suggested and predicted 
solutions and rationale are reasoned, thoroughly researched or treated, pertinent, and 
effectively argued; these will give Pobst evidence that students understand the roots and 
issues of, and possible solutions to, international conflict. 
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High School 



Q Civic Jdeald and Practiced 



Social studies programs should include experiences that provide for the study of the ideals, principles, and 
practices of citizenship in a democratic republic, so that the learner can: 



Performance Expectations 



Related Themes 



a. explain the origins and continuing influence of key ideals of the democratic republican ^ Q ^ 
form of government, such as individual human dignity, liberty, justice, equality, and the rule 

of law; 

b. identify, analyze, interpret, and evaluate sources and examples of citizens' rights and 0k 
responsibilities; 

c. locate, access, analyze, organize, synthesize, evaluate, and apply information about selected A A A A 
public issues — identifying, describing, and evaluating multiple points of view; 

d. practice forms of civic discussion and participation consistent with the ideals of citizens A A A 
in a democratic republic; 

c. analyze and evaluate the influence of various forms of citizen action on public policy; Q ^ ^ 

f. analyze a variety of public policies and issues from the perspective of formal and informal A A 
political actors; 

g. evaluate the effectiveness of public opinion in influencing ai*d shaping public policy A A A A 
development and decision-making; 

h. evaluate the degree to which public policies and citizen behaviors reflect or foster the A A A 
stated ideals of a democratic republican form of government; 

i. construct a policy statement and an action plan to achieve one or more goals related to A fit 
an issue of public concern; 

j. participate in activities to strengthen the "common good," based upon careful evaluation A A 
of possible options for citizen action. 
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FOCUS ON THE CLASSROOM: STANDARDS INTO PRACTICE 

Example #7 

Performance Expectations: c, e, h 

The city of Wexford was reeling from a riot that had taken place after an unpopu- 
lar verdict regarding charges of a police beating of a Latino motorist. Several witnesses 
had testified that the police used unnecessary force in taking the man into custody He 
had suffered numerous broken bones and severe head injuries and was in critical con- 
dition on a respirator in the county hospital. The jury in this case found the evidence 
lacking and acquitted the police officer. The city erupted in violence. Homes, stores, 
and shops were looted and burned. Several people were killed, and hundreds more were 
injured. The police and later the National Guard were called in to restore order. 
Wexford was changed in ways never imagined. 

At Wexford High School, the riot is the only thing on peoples minds. Everyone 
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knows at least one person who was directly affected by what happened. Most teachers High School 
spend some time talking about it. They encourage students to express their thoughts 
and feelings. As soon as possible, many teachers return students to the work they were 
doing before the riot. 

Larry Hudson has a different idea. He doesn't want the students to think of the riot 
as an isolated incident. He wants to place it in the broader context of power, authority, 
and governance and civic ideals and practice. On the chalkboard he lists the following: 
Shays' rebellion, Nat Turners slave rebellion, the Red Summer, the Homestead strike, 
Ole Miss, and the Watts riot. 

As the students enter Hudson's public issues class, they look at the board with puz- 
zlement. "What's this about, Mr. Hudson?" juan Rivera asks. 

"Well," Hudson answers, "we're going to try to see how people have resorted to riot 
and rebellion at various points in our nation's history as a form of redress of grievances. 
Also, we're going to ask ourselves whether or not riot or rebellion is ever justified and 
whether, or not the costs outweigh the benefits. We will need to draw on what you* y 
learned about what happened in Wexford last week and what you can learn fiom his- 
tory to try to answer these questions. As an assignment, you need to collect newspa- 
per, television, news magazine, and personal accounts of what happened here to com- 
pare it with research you do on one of the riots or rebellions I have listed on the board. 
We want to know the background of the historical event, key people, multiple points 
of view about it, catalyst or starting event or incident, consequences, and resolution." 

Each student selects one of the historical events and prepares a data retrieval chair 
to address the questions in the assignment. As an in-class assessment, Hudson asks each % 
student to use the data from the chart to write an editorial comparing the historical 
event with the incident in Wexford. Hudson plans to assess the accuracy of the descrip- 
tions of the events and the logical support students offer for similarities and differences 
between the events. 

Example #2 

Performance Expectations: a, b, c, d, f 

Nico Bellini's eleventh grade contemporary American issues class is concluding a 
unit on the Bill of Rights. Nancy enu. class complaining about the musical lyrics and 
language she hears regularly on the radio; she deems some of it offensive to females and 
thinks a law should be passed to stop it. Her friend Maria disagrees with Nancy, not- 
ing that it is difficult to legislate restrictions on some area of expression without endan- 
gering the freedom of expression for all. Their classmate Joe responds by saying, "This 
isn't about freedom of expression; it's about maintaining standards of morality in our 
society which are slipping fast." 

Overhearing this discussion, Bellini comments, "Its interesting that all of you are 
discussing this issue today, because that's one of the most contentious dilemmas relat- 
ed to the First Amendment in our society." A number of students in the class suggest 
that for their concluding unit project, they investigate the viewpoints of experts and 
community residents and conduct a public community forum on this issue. 
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High SclJool Bellini listens carefully to the views of the students, and after a lengthy discussion, 

poses this problem for student investigation: Are limits on freedom of expression 
appropriate in our democratic society? 

Students have previously studied the relationship of state authority to individual 
rights in the United States, notably in Supreme Court decisions. Based upon their prior 
work, die students select a variety of judicial case studies for exploration that illustrate 
different responses to the problem. They also review historical Supreme Court deci- 
sions containing precedents (i.e., "clear and present danger* and others), which have 
influenced subsequent judicial rulings in First Amendment cases. 

Students work in small groups to develop their presentations, and with Bellini's 
guidance refine their positions to highlight possible solutions to the problem and impli- 
cations for behavior arising from these proposed solutions. They hold a forum in their 
class to identify three clearly different positions, to examine the pros and cons of each, 
and to discuss the consequences of implementing each of the positions. Excited about 
their own classroom forum, the students agree to organize and publicize to the com- 
munity a public forum, keeping in mind that while no consensus may be reached at the 
public forum, a more informed public discussion of the problem and proposed solu- 
tions is clearly possible. Students also prepare audiovisual materials illustrating the key 
points of their perspectives, supporting their key points with research findings. 

As a follow-up assessment, Bellini asks each student to create a political cartoon 
illustrating the pros, cons, and consequences of their own preferred position on limit- 
ing freedom of expression. 
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Appendix A ESSENTIAL SKILLS FOR 

SOCIAL STUDIES 



Euential Skill* for Social Studies: Acquiring Information 



Suggested strength of instructional effort Minimum (J Some 



^ Major 



I Intense 



A. Reading Skills 

/. Comprehension. 
9 3 -"Read to get literal meaning 
9 3 --Use chapter and section headings, topic 
sentences, and summary sentences to 
select main ideas 
0 3 ....Differentiate main and subordinate ideas 
9 9 ....Select passages that are pertinent to the 

topic studied 
9 0 ....Interpret what is read by drawing 
inferences 

9 9 —Detect cause and effect relationships 
9 £ ....Distinguish between the fact and opinion; 

recognize propaganda 
^ % ....Recognize author bias 
9 3 —Use picture clues and picture captions to 
aid comprehension 
) ....Use literature to enrich meaning 
) ....Read for a variety of purposes: critically, 
analytically, to predict outcomes, to answer 
a question, to form an opinion, to skim 
for facts 

© 3 9 9 —Read various forms of printed material: 
books, magazines, newspapers, directories, 
schedules, journals 



3 

© 



© • 

© 9 

© 3 

© 3 
© 3 

© 3 
3 3 

© 3. 
© 3 



© 
© 



3 3 



3 • 3 
• 33 



© • • 3 



2. Vocabulary 
...Use usual word attack skills: sight 
recognition, phonetic analysis, structural 
analysis 

...Use context clues to gain meaning 
...Use appropriate sources to gain meaning 

of essential terms and vocabulary: glossary, 

dictionary, text, word lists 
... Recognize and understand an increasing 

number of social studies terms 



3. Rate of Reading 
O ^ ^ 0 ....Adjust speed of reading to suit purpose 
(3^99 ....Adjust rate of reading to difficulty of the 

material 



B. Study Skills 

© 9 3 ©.. 

(5 3 3 9.. 

© 3 9 9.. 
©3 9 9.. 



©399 
©399 

3333 

©333 
©333 

• 333 

• 333 
©33* 
© 3 3 • 



/. FiW Information 
..Use various parts of a book (index, table 

of contents, etc.) 
..Use key words, letters on volumes, index, 

and cross references to find information 
..Evaluate sources of information-print, 

visual, electronic 
..Use appropriate source of information 
..Use the community as a resource 

2. Arrange Information in Usable Forms 
..Make outline of topic 
..Prepare summaries 
..Malcc timelines 
...Take notes 
..Keep records 

...Use italics, marginal notes, and footnotes 

...Listen for information 

...Follow directions 

...Write reports and research papers 

...Prepare a bibliography 



C. Reference & Information-Search Skills 

/. The Library 
3 3 9 9 —Use card catalog to locate books 
© 3 9 9 »..Use Readers Guide to Periodical Literature 

and other indexes 
© 3 9 9— Use COMCATS (Computer Catalog 

Service) 

© 3 3 3 —Use public library telephone information 



2. Special References 
© © 3 9- -Almanacs 
3 # 3 ©--Encyclopedias 
3 • 3 ©-Dictionary 
© 9 3 3 -Indexes 
© © 3 9 —Government publications 
© © 3 9— M.xrofichc 
© 3 9 9— P'.'.iodicals 

3 3 3 9 —News sources: newspapers, news magazines, 
TV, radio, videotapes, artifacts 
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3. Maps* Globes, Graphics 

Use map- and globe-reading skills 
.. Orient a map and note directions 
.. Locate places on map and globe 
.. Use scale and compute distances 

Interpret map symbols and visualize what 

they mean 
.. Compare maps and make inferences 

Express relative location 
..Interpret graphs 
..Detect bias in visual material 
..Interpret social and political messages of 
cartoons 

..Interpret history through artifacts 

4. Community Resources 

..Use sources of information in the community 
..Conduct interviews of individuals in the 

community 
..Use community newspapers 



D. Technical Skills Unique to Electronic Devices 
/. Computer 

© 3 9 9 —Operate a computer using prepared 
instructional or reference programs 

© 3 9 9 —Operate a computer to enter and retrieve 
information gathered from a variety of 



2. Telephone and Television Information 
Networks 

© 3 3 3 —Ability to access information through 
networks 



From "In Search of a Scope and Sequence for Social Studies." Social Education, 53(6), October 1989, 376-38S. 
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Suggested strength of instructional effort Minimum (JSomc 



^ Major 



\ Intense 



A. Thinking Skills 

/. Classify Information 
(59 J 9 ....Identify relevant factual material 
(3 9 9 9- •• -Sense relationship between items of factual 

information 

3 9 9 9 ... Group data in categories according to 

appropriate criteria 
9 9 9 9 ....Place in proper sequence: 

(1) order of occurrence 

(2) order of importance 

9 9 9 9 ....Place data in tabular form: charts, graphs, 
illustrations 



2. Interpret Information 
...State relationships between categories of 

information 
...Note cause and effect relationships 
...Draw inferences from factual material 
...Predict likely outcomes based on factual 

information 
...Recognize the value dimension of 

interpreting factual material 
...Recognize instances in which more than 

one interpretation of factual material is 

valid 

3- Analyze Information 
...Form a simple organization of key ideas 

related to a topic 
...Separate a topic into major components 

according to appropriate criteria 
...Examine critically relationships between 

and among elements of a topic 
...Detect bias in data presented in various 

forms: graphics, tabular, visual, print 
...Compare and contrast credibility of 

differing accounts of the same event 

4, Summarize Information 
...Extract significant ideas from supporting 

illustrative details 
...Combine critical concepts into a statement 

of conclusions based on information 
...Restate major ideas of a complex topic in 

concise form 
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3 


3 
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(3 9 9 ♦ ....Form opinion based on critical examination 

. of relevant information 
(3 9 9 9 ....State hypotheses for further study 

5. Synthesize Information 

(5 9 9 9 ....Propose a new plan of operation, create a 
new system, or devise a futuristic scheme 
based on available information 

O 9 9 9 ••—Reinterpret events in terms of what wight 
have happened, and show the likely effects 
on subsequent events 

(3 9 9 9 ....Present visually (chart, graph, digram, 
model, etc.) information extracted from 
print 

(3 (3 9 9 ....rrcpare a research paper that requires a 

creative solution to a problem 
O # # # ...^Communicate orally and in writing 

6. Evaluate Information 

(3 9 9 9 -..Determine whether or not the information 

is pertinent to the topic 
3 © 9 9 ....Estimate the adequacy of the information 
(3 (3 9 9— -Test the validity of the information, using 

such criteria as source, objectivity, technical 

correctness, currency 

B. Decision-Making Skills 

(3999 ....Identify a situation in which a decision is 
required 

(3999 ....Secure needed factual information relevant 

to making the decision 
(3 9 9 9 ....Recognize the values implicit in the situation 

and the issues that flow from them 
(3999 ....Identify alternative courses of action and 

predict likely consequences of each 
9 9 9 9 ....Make decision based on the data obtained 
(3999 —.Take action to implement the decision 

C. Metacognitive Skills 

3 3 3 • cl 

....Select an appropriate strategy to solve a 
(3999 Problem 

....Self-monitor one s thinking process 
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(3999 ....Express personal convictions 
(3 9 9 9 ....Communicate own beliefs, feelings, and 
convictions 

(3999 ....Adjust own behavior to fit the dynamics 
of various groups and situations 

9 9 9 9 ....Recognize the mutual relationship between 
human beings in satisfying one another's 
needs 

B. Group Interaction Skills 

(3 9 9 9 .-Contribute to the development of a 

supportive climate in groups 
9 9 9 9 ....Participate in making rules and guidelines 

for group life 
9 9 9 9 ....Serve as a leader or follower 
9 9 9 9 -..Assist in setting goals for the group 
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(3999 ....Participate in delegating duties, organizing, 

planning, making decisions, and taking 

action in group setting 
9 9 9 9 »■ Participate in persuading, compromising, 

debating, and negotiating in the resolution 

of conflicts and differences 

C. Social and Political Participation Skills 
(3999 —.Keep informed on issues that affect society 
(3999 ....Identify situations in which social action is 
required 

(3 9 9 9 —Work individually or with others to decide 
on an appropriate course of action 

(3 9 9 9 —•Work to influence those in positions of 
social power to strive for extensions of 
freedom, social justice, and human rights 

(3 9 9 9 ••••Accept and fulfill social responsibilities 

associated with citizenship in a free society 



From M In Search of a Scope and Sequence for Social Studies." Social Education, 53(6), October 1989, 376-385. 
This is part of a report of the NCSS Task Force on Scope and Sequence. 
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Democratic Beliefs and Values 



Appendix B 



A Rights of the Individual 

Right to life 

Right to liberty 

Right to dignity 

Right to security 

Right to equality of opportunity 

Right to justice 

Right to privacy 

Right to private ownership of property 

B. Freedoms of the Individual 

Freedom to participate in the political process 

Freedom of worship 

Freedom of thought 

Freedom of conscience 

Freedom of assembly 

Freedom of inquiry 

Freedom of expression 

C Responsibilities of the Individual 

To respect human life 

To respect the rights of others 

To be tolerant 

To be honest 

To be compassionate 

To demonstrate self-control 

To participate in the democratic process 

To work for the common good 

To respect the property of others 

D. Beliefs Concerning Societal Conditions and Governmental Responsibilities 

Societies need laws that are accepted by the majority of the people. 
Dissenting minorities are protected. 
Government is elected by the people. 
Government respects and protects individual rights. 
Government respects and protects individual freedoms. 
Government guarantees civil liberties. 
Government works for the common good. 

Source: John Jarolimck, Chair, NCSS Task Force on Scope and Sequence. "Social Studies for Citizens of a 
Strong and Free Nation," in Social Curriculum Planning Resources (Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1990), 31-32. 
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For information on national standards in 
other fields of study, contact the following 
professional organizations: 

The Arts 

Music Educators National Conference 
1902 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
703-860-4000 

Civics and Government 

The Center for Civic Education 
5146 Douglas Fir Road 
Calabasas, CA 91203 
818-591-9321 

Economics 

The National Council on Economic 

Education 
1 140 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 
212-730-7007 

English 

The Center for the Study of Reading 

University of Illinois 

174 Children's Research Center 

5 1 Gerty Drive 

Champaign, IL 61820 

217-333-2552 

Foreign Language 

American Council on the Teaching of 

Foreign Languages 
Six Executive Plaza 
Yonkers, NY 10801-6801 
914-963-8830 

Geography 

National Council for Geographic Education 
1600 M Street, NW 
Suite 2500 

Washington, DC 20036 
202-775-7832 
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Global Education Appendix C 

The American Forum 
120 Wall Street 
Suite 2600 

New York, NY 10005 
212-742-8232 

History 

National Center for History 

in the Schools 
UCLA, 231 Noore Hall 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 
310-825-8388 

Mathematics 

National Council of Teachers of 

Mathematics 
1906 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
703-620-9840 

Physical Education 

National Association for Sport and 

Physical Education 
1900 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
703-476-3410 

Science 

National Science Education Standards 
2101 Constitution Ave., NW 
HA 486 

Washington, DC 20418 
202-334-1399 

Vocational Education 

National Center for Research in 

Vocational Education 
University of California, Berkeley 
2150 Shattuck Avenue 
Berkeley, CA 94704 
510-642-4004 
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Supplement A VISION OF POWERFUL 

TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES: 
BUILDING SOCIAL 
UNDERSTANDING AND 
CIVIC EFFICACY 

This statement is a slightly revised version of the NCSS Position Statement "A Vision of 
Powerful Teaching and Learning in the Social Studies: Building Social Understanding and Civic 
Efficacy," which was prepared by the Task Force on Standards for Teaching and Learning in 
the Social Studies, and approved by the NCSS Board of Directors in 1992. 
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Teaching and 1. Background and Rationale 
Learning A. Introduction 

These are challenging times for our nations educators. As we approach the twenty- 
first century, renewal is in the air. Schools are experimenting with alternative organiza- 
tional structures and educational practices. States and higher education institutions are 
reforming teacher education and professional development programs. Professional 
organizations are developing guidelines on content and methods to improve teaching. 

The National Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) has contributed to these 
efforts by reaffirming citizen education as the primary purpose of social studies and by 
identifying the unique goals and essential characteristics of social studies programs 
designed to accomplish this purpose. 

The NCSS House of Delegates voted overwhelmingly in November 1992 to approve 
the final version of the definition -f "social studies" presented by the NCSS Board of 
Directors: "Social studies is the integrated study of the social sciences and humanities to 
promote civic competence. Within the school program, social studies provides coordi- 
nated, systematic study drawing upon such disciplines as anthropology, archaeology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, law, philosophy, political science, psychology, religion, and 
sociology, as well as appropriate content from the humanities, mathematics, and the nat- 
ural sciences. The primary purpose of the social studies is to help young people develop 
the ability to make informed and reasoned decisions for the public good as citizens of a 
culturally diverse, democratic society in an interdependent world/ 1 

NCSS recently issued position statements on curriculum, assessment, teacher edu- 
cation, and professional development. This document on teaching and learning com- 
plements those position statements by describing the forms of teacher-student dis- 
course and the kinds of learning activities that can promote citizen education most 
effectively. Throughout the document, we use the word "powerful" to refer to those 
ideal forms of social studies teaching and learning. 

Powerful social studies teaching helps students develop social understanding and 
civic efficacy. Social understanding is integrated knowledge of social aspects of the 
human condition: how they have evolved over time, the variations that occur in vari- 
ous physical environments and cultural settings, and the emerging trends that appear 
likely to shape the future. Civic efficacy — the readiness and willingness to assume citi- 
zenship responsibilities — is rooted in social studies knowledge and skills, along with 
related values (such as concern for the common good) and attitudes (such as an orien- 
tation toward participation in civic affairs). The nation depends on a well-informed and 
civic-minded citizenry to sustain its democratic traditions, especially now as it adjusts 
to its own heterogeneous society and its shifting roles in an increasingly interdependent 
and changing world. 

1 . Purpose of This Position Statement 

This position statement sets forth a vision of social studies teaching and learning 
needed to produce the levels of social understanding and civic efficacy that the nation 
requires of its citizens. It also considers the teacher education programs and the com- 
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munity and governmental support for social studies needed to sustain such teaching Teaching and 
and learning. Learning 

This document is broadly inclusive in its reference to "social studies." The term is 
intended to apply to all courses or units in social studies, social science, anthropology, 
civics, economics, geography, government, history, political science, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and topics such as ethnic studies, global education, and law-related education. This 
position statement focuses, however, on what constitutes powerful teaching and learn- 
ing within a unified social studies curriculum, and not on how much emphasis each 
content area should receive. 

Consequently, this statement does not outline a K-12 social studies program or 
suggest any particular curricular scope and sequence. These and other content issues 
have been addressed by previous task forces and committees in Social Studies 
Curriculum Planning Resources (NCSS 1990). This position statement complements the 
documents in that collection by shifting the focus from content (what is taught) to 
method (how it is taught). Recognizing that teacher-student interaction is the heart of 
education, it offers guiding principles portraying ideal social studies teaching and learn- 
ing. The principles have been synthesized by organizing findings from the best available 
classroom research around a core of ideas that represent an emerging consensus of 
expert opinion about how to teach social studies for understanding, appreciation, and 
life application. 

The emphasis is on principles of teaching and learning that have enduring applic- 
ability across g^de levels, content areas, and scope-ana ;c*quence arrangements. These 
principles are summarized in the statement that social studies teaching and learning are 
powerful when they are meaningful, integrative, value-based, challenging, and active. 

This vision statement summarizes these principles without presenting detailed elab- 
oration, numerous examples, or discussion of related scholarly literature. A larger doc- 
ument cunently in preparation will provide an annotated bibliography for readers who 
wish to pursue the scholarly basis for the principles and vignettes that illustrate their 
application in various K-12 social studies lessons and activities. 

The focus of this document on teaching and learning processes is not intended to 
imply that such processes are goals in themselves or that curriculum planning should 
emphasize process over content. What is worth teaching well must be worth teaching, 
and there are many connections between worthwhile content and effective process. 
Ideal curriculum planning combines content and assessment components so that they 
complement one another and constitute coherent methods for accomplishing social 
studies goals. 

In addition to displaying the characteristics described here, social studies teaching 
and learning must be subsumed within a coherent curricular scope and sequence. They 
also must be adapted to the topics and to the students taught at various grade levels. No 
attempt to address these complexities is made here, although some of them will be 
addressed in the forthcoming larger document. 
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2. Intended Audience 

This document has been written for social studies educators, educational policy- 
makers and administrators, publishers of educational materials, parents, and other 
interested parties. In particular, though, it is intended for teachers — the pivotal actors 
who shape the curriculum and effect change as they work with students. Articulating 
enduring principles that form a foundation for powerful teaching and learning, it is 
intended to advance social studies education as a profession, improve social studies 
teaching and teacher education, recognize and validate the effective practices that 
already exist in many classrooms, and provide a self-assessment tool for teachers. 

3. Need for a Guiding Vision 

There is a need for a guiding vision to assist social studies teachers in planning their 
instruction and focusing their students' learning. This need is derived from two features 
of social studies that distinguish it from other school subjects and provide special 
instructional challenges. 

First, social studies is diverse ; encompassing a great range of potential content. 
When taught well, its content is drawn not only from its most direct foundational dis- 
ciplines but also from the arts and humanities, mathematics and science, current events, 
and students own interests and experiences. This content, however, is not treated sim- 
ply as collections of miscellaneous information and activiries, but rather is organized 
within a coherent citizen education curriculum. 

Second, the social understanding and civic efficacy goals of social studies place spe- 
cial responsibilities on teachers for addressing the ethical and social policy aspects of 
topics. When taught well, social studies engages students in the difficult process of con- 
fronting ethical and value-based dilemmas, and encourages students to speculate, think 
critically, and make personal and civic decisions based on information from multiple 
perspectives. 

B. Social Studies Purposes and Goals 

Powerful social studies teaching begins with a clear understanding of the subjects 
unique purposes and goals. NCSS s statement "Essentials of the Social Studies" (NCSS 
1990, 9-1 1) identifies citizenship education as the primary purpose of K-12 social stud- 
ies. Noting that concern for the common good and citizen participation in public life 
are essential to the health of our democratic system, it states that effective social studies 
programs prepare young people to identify, understand, and work to solve the problems 
facing our diverse nation in an increasingly interdependent world. Such programs: 

• foster individual and cultural identity along with understanding of the forces 
that hold society together or pull it apart; 

• include observation of and participation in the school and community; 

• address critical issues and the world as it is; 

• prepare students to make decisions based on democratic principles; and 

• lead to citizen participation in public affairs. 
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Curriculum components include knowledge, democratic values and beliefs, think- Teaching and 
ing skills, and social and civic participation skills. Knowledge refers to interpretations Learning 
that students construct in response to their experiences in and out of school. 
Knowledge is not merely a fixed body of information transmitted for students to mem- 
orize. Teachers should not only expose their students to curriculum content but should 
also provide them with opportunities to think and communicate in ways that will help 
students construct a working knowledge of such content. 

The content of social studies focuses on the world — near and far, social and civic, 
past, present, and future. Effective social studies teaching draws this content from the 
social studies foundational disciplines (such as geography, government, and history) and 
links it with knowledge that students have acquired through life experiences and the 
media. It builds knowledge about the history and cultures of our nation and the world, 
geographical relationships, economic systems and processes, social and political institu- 
tions, interpersonal and intergroup relations, and worldwide relationships among 
nations, races, cultures, and institutions. From this knowledge base, exemplary programs 
help students to: (1) develop skills, concepts, and generalizations necessary to understand 
the sweep of human affairs: (2) appreciate the benefits of diversity and community, the 
value of widespread economic opportunity, and the contributions that people of both 
genders and the full range of ethnic, racial, and religious groups have made to our soci- 
ety; (3) become ready and willing to contribute to public policy formulation; and (4) 
acquire ways of managing conflict that are consistent with democratic procedures. 

The fundamental values and beliefs taught in social studies are drawn from many 
sources, but especially from the Declaration of Independence and the United States 
Constitution with its Bill of Rights. These beliefs form the basic principles of our 
democratic constitutional order. They depend on such practices as due process, equal 
protection, free expression, and civic participation, and they have roots in the concepts 
of liberty, justice, equality, responsibility, diversity, and privacy. Exemplary programs do 
not indoctrinate students to accept these ideas blindly. Instead, they present knowledge 
about their historical derivation and contemporary application necessary to understand 
our society and its institutions. Teachers model fundamental democratic principles in 
their classrooms, discuss them as they relate to curriculum content and current events, 
and make them integral to the schools daily operations (e.g., through involving stu- 
dents in making decisions that affect them). 

Exemplary social studies programs also prepare students to connect knowledge with 
beliefs and action using thinking skills that lead to rational behavior in social settings. 
These include the thinking skills involved in: (1) acquiring, organizing, interpreting, 
and communicating information; (2) processing data in order to investigate questions, 
develop knowledge, and draw conclusions; (3) generating and assessing alternative 
approaches to problems and making decisions that are both well informed and justified 
according to democratic principles; and (4) interacting with others in empathetic and 
responsible ways. 
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Teaching and Finally, exemplary social studies programs develop social and civic participation 

Learning skills that prepare students to. work effectively in diverse groups to address problems by 
discussing alternative strategies, making decisions, and taking action: to pursue social 
and civic agendas through persuasion, negotiation, and compromise; and to participate 
actively in civic affairs (e.g., by writing opinion letters to newspapers). Participation in 
informed public discussion of policy issues is direct preparation for active citizenship, 
especially when it culminates in decisions and actions that have real consequences. 

The ideas set forth in the NCSS statement on the "Essentials of the Social Studies" 
are elaborated in its "Social Studies Curriculum Guidelines" (NCSS 1990, 12-1 5). The 
guidelines reaffirm that social studies teaching should draw from a broad range of con- 
tent sources and use varied learning resources and activities. They also emphasize, how- 
ever, that planning should be guided by basic and long-range social studies goals. 
Instruction should keep students aware of these goals, and assessments of teaching and 
learning should focus on the degree to which these goals have been accomplished. 

Thus, a powerful social studies curriculum is unified by its purposes and goals. All of the 
components of such a curriculum — not only its content, but its instructional approaches, 
learning activities, and evaluation methods — are included in the curriculum because they 
are viewed as means for helping students acquire important capabilities and attitudes. By 
itself, the idea of cultural literacy construed in a narrow, name-recognition sense is not 
considered an adequate basis for content selection. Instead, content is included because 
it promotes progress toward major social understanding and civic efficacy goals, and it 
is taught accordingly. That is, instructional methods and activities should be planned 
to encourage students to connect what they are learning to their prior knowledge and 
experience, to think critically and creatively about what they are learning, and to use it 
in authentic application situations. Learning activities should be introduced and devel- 
oped so as to make them minds-on activities that engage students with important ideas, 
not just hands-on activities that may or may not have educational value. 

C Assumptions About Social Studies as a School Subject 

Several basic assumptions about the nature of social studies and its place in the 
school curriculum undergird the vision of powerful social studies presented in this posi- 
tion statement. These fundamental beliefs about social studies are assumed here as given. 

/. Social studies is diverse Social studies encompasses many more potential goals and 
content clusters than can be addressed adequately. Among both social studies teachers 
and the general public, there is disagreement about the relative importance of major 
social studies goals and content strands. Consequently, there never has been, and may 
never be, agreement on a single scope and sequence as the basis for a national social 
studies curriculum. Recognizing this, the NCSS curriculum guidelines state that goal 
setting and program development should be undertaken locally in response to locally 
perceived needs. To inform this process, NCSS has adopted a set of criteria for assess- 
ing scope-and-sequence plans and has endorsed three plans that meet these criteria as 
suitable for use as models by educational agencies and school districts (NCSS 1990, 
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17-70). Locally developed curricula should reflect the essentials of the social studies, and Teaching and 
embody the principles in the NCSS curriculum guidelines, but their emphasis on goals and Learning 
content strands can and should vary. 

The same assumption applies to the principles of powerful social studies teaching 
described here. This position statement does not attempt to prescribe ways to teach par- 
ticular content because methods must be tailored to local needs. The statement does 
assume, however, that both the content and the methods of instruction shouU be selected as 
means to accomplish major social understanding and civic efficacy goals. 

2. All students should have access to the full richness of the social studies curriculum. A 
complete core curriculum should be available to all students, not just gifted students in 
advanced programs. Tracking arrangements should not restrict important learning 
opportunities. In addition to acquiring basic knowledge and skills, all students at all 
grade levels should experience a social studies curriculum that includes ongoing engage- 
ment in thinking about social and civic problems and policy issues. This includes stu- 
dents at risk of school failure, students whose interests lie in other subject areas or voca- 
tional fields, and students who do not plan to attend college. 

Special education students are often mainstreamed into social studies classes. This 
is as it should be, because all students need exposure to a diverse range of peers and 
opportunities to address social problems in group settings. Curricular planning for any 
special education students who are not mainstreamed should include full attention to 
social studies as well as to other subjects. 

3. Teachers need adequate time and resources to teach social studies well at every grade 
level The unique social understanding and civic efficacy goals of social studies will not 
be accomplished if it is treated as a collection of disconnected content to be covered as 
time allows. Social studies must be viewed as a basic K-12 curriculum component, and 
teachers and students must be supplied with materials and resources that reflect the stu- 
dents' needs and interests. 

4. Social studies teachers need to treat the social world realistically and address its con- 
troversial aspects. To accomplish the major goals of this issue-oriented subject, teachers 
need both the freedom and the fortitude to address the real social world (not simply an 
idealized version) and to engage students in critical thinking about controversial topics. 
As they work to help students come to grips with social issues, teachers have both a 
responsibility to avoid inappropriate promotion of their personal views and a right to 
expect administrative and community support for their citizen education efforts. 

II. A Vision of Powerful Social Studies Teaching and Learning 

Informed by the major purposes and goals of social studies, the assumptions stated 
above, and the available research and scholarship, this position statement identifies key 
features of ideal social studies teaching and learning. These features are summed up in 
the statement that social studies teaching and learning are powerful when they are mean- 
ingful, integrative, value-based, challenging, and active. 

These five key features are considered equally important. They are addressed in the 
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Teaching and order presented here because such an order creates a natural flow of ideas, not because 
Learninq some key features are considered more essential than others. 



A. Social Studies Teaching and Learning Are Powerful When They Are Meaningful 

Powerful social studies teaching and learning are meaningful to both teachers and 
students. The content selected for emphasis is worth learning because it promotes 
progress toward important social understanding and civic efficacy goals, and teaching 
methods are designed to enable students to appreciate how the content relates to those 
goals. Rather than memorizing disconnected bits of information or practicing skills in 
isolation, students learn connected networks of knowledge, skills, beliefs, and attitudes that 
they will find useful both in and outside of school This worthwhile content is taught in 
ways that relate to each students culture and assists the student in recognizing its value. 
As a result, students 5 learning efforts are motivated by appreciation and interest, not just 
by accountability and grading systems. Students become disposed to care about what is 
happening in the world around them and to use the thinking frameworks and "research 
skills of social science professionals to gather and interpret information. As a result, 
social learning becomes a lifelong interest and a basis for informed social action. 

Thoughtfully planned to accomplish significant goals, meaningful social studies 
teaching embodies several other key features. Instruction emphasizes depth of development 
of important ideas within appropriate breadth of topic coverage and focuses on teaching these 
important ideas for understanding, appreciation, and life application. A great many facts, 
definitions, and generalizations are taught because understanding often-used informa- 
tion and ideas enhances communication within and between cultures. The most effec- 
tive teachers, however, do not diffuse their efforts by covering too many topics superfi- 
cially. Instead, they select for emphasis the most useful landmark locations, the most 
representative case studies, the most inspiring models, the truly precedent-setting 
events, and the concepts and principles that their students must know and be able to 
apply in their lives outside of school. Furthermore, teachers inform students of when - 
and how this content will be useful to them in realistic contexts, and they follow 
through with activities that engage students in applying the content in simulated or real 
situations. 

Facts and ideas are not taught in isolation from other content, nor are skills. 
Instead, they are embedded in networks of knowledge, skills, beliefs, and attitudes that 
are structured around important ideas and taught emphasizing their connections and 
potential applications. 

The significance and meaningfiilness of the content is emphasized both in how it is pre- 
sented to students and how it is developed through activities. New topics are r amed with 
reference to where they fit within the big picture, and students are alerted to their citi- 
zen education implications. The new content is developed in ways that help students 
see how its elements relate to one another (e.g., using diagrams of concept networks or 
causal chains, lists of key steps in narrative sequences, or other graphic learning aids or 
illustrations). Students are encouraged to process what they learn on several levels 
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simultaneously, rather than always starting with low-level factual information and only Teaching and 
later engaging in higher-order thinking. From the very beginning, students may be Learning 
asked to relate new learning to prior knowledge, to think critically about it, or to use it 
to construct arguments or make informed decisions. 

Teachers' questions are designed co promote understanding of important ideas and 
to stimulate thinking about their potential implications. As a result, classroom interac- 
tion focuses on sustained examination of a few important topics rather than superficial cov- 
erage of many. Teacher-student interactions emphasize thoughtful discussion of con- 
nected major themes, not rapid-fire recitation of miscellaneous bits of information. 

Meaningful learning activities and assessment strategies focus students attention on the 
most important ideas embedded in what they are learning They encourage students to 
connect these ideas to their previous knowledge and experience, to think critically and 
creatively about them, and to consider their social implications. Thus, meaningful 
social studies teaching emphasizes authentic activities and assessment tasks — opportuni- 
ties for students to engage in the sorts of applications of content that justify the inclu- 
sion of that content in the curriculum in the first place. For example, instead of label- 
ing a map, students might plan a travel route and sketch landscapes that a traveler 
might see on the route. Instead of listing the amendments in the Bill of Rights, students 
might discuss or write about the implications of the Bill of Rights for a defendant in a 
selection of court cases. Instead of filling in a blank to complete the definition of a prin- 
ciple, students might use the principle to make predictions about a related situation or 
to guide their strategies in a simulation game. 

This vision of meaningful social studies teaching and learning implies that the 
teacher is reflective in planning, implementing, and assessing instruction. Reflective teach- 
ers are well informed about the nature and purposes of social studies, and they remain 
current with developments in the field. They construct well-articulated ideas about 
their students' citizen education needs, plan their social studies teaching accordingly, 
and continue to adjust their practices in response to classroom feedback and growth in 
their own professional knowledge. They work within state and district guidelines, but 
adapt and supplement these guidelines and their adopted curriculum materials in ways 
that support their students' social studies education. 

In particular, reflective teachers select and present content to students in ways that 
connect it with the students' interests and with local history, cultures, and issues. Local 
history and geography receive special attention, as do local examples of social, econom- 
ic, political, or cultural topics studied at each grade level. There exists a systematic effort 
to increase awareness and validate the diversity found in the community by involving 
family members or local ethnic or cultural groups, encouraging students to share their 
cultural knowledge and experiences, and involving students : n the community. 

B. Social Studies Teaching and Learning Are Powerful When They Are Integrative 

Social studies is naturally integrative because it addresses a broad range of content 
using varied instructional resources and learning activities. But powerful social studies 
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Teaching and is both integrated and integrative in other respects as well. 

Learning ^ rst > powerful social studies teaching is integrative in its treatment of topics. It crosses 

disciplinary boundaries to address topics in ways that promote students' social under- 
standing and civic efficacy. Its content is anchored by themes, generalizations, and con- 
cepts drawn from the social studies foundational disciplines, supplemented by ideas 
drawn from the arts, sciences, and humanities, from current events, and from local 
examples and students' experiences. Powerfully integrated social studies teaching builds 
a working knowledge of the evolution of the human condition through time, its cur- 
rent variations across locations and cultures, and an appreciation of the potential impli- 
cations of this knowledge for social and civic decision-making. 

Powetfal social studies teaching is integrative across time and space, connecting with 
past experiences and looking ahead to the future. It helps students appreciate how 
aspects of the social world function, not only in their local community and in the con- 
temporary United States but also in the past and in other cultures. It puts what is famil- 
iar to students into historical, geographical, and cultural perspectives, thus expanding 
their limited purviews on social phenomena that they may have taken for granted. 

Powerful social studies teaching integrates knowledge, skills, belief, values, and attitudes 
to action. In particular, it teaches skills within the context of applying knowledge. Skills 
are included when they are necessary for applying content in natural ways. They are 
taught directly when opportunities for practice are embedded in authentic application 
activities. Content flow is not interrupted for practice of related skills. 

Integrated social studies teaching and learning include effective use of technology that 
can add important dimensions to students' learning. Teachers can provide students with 
information through films, videotapes, videodiscs, and other electronic media, and they 
can teach students to use computers to compose, edit, and illustrate social studies 
research reports. Computer-based learning, especially games and simulations, can allow 
students to apply important ideas in authentic problem-tackling or decision-making 
contexts. If students have access to computerized data bases, they can search these 
resources for relevant research information. If they can communicate with peers in 
other states or nations, they can engage in personalized cultural exchanges or compare 
parallel data collected in geographically or culturally diverse locations. 

Finally, powerful social studies teaching integrates across the curriculum. It provides 
opportunities for students to read and study text materials, appreciate art and literature, 
communicate orally and in writing, observe and take measurements, develop and dis- 
play data, and in various other ways to conduct inquiry and synthesize findings using 
knowledge and skills taught in all school subjects. Because it addresses such a broad 
range of content and does so in an integrative fashion that includes attention to ethical 
and social policy implications, social studies is a natural bridging subject across the cur- 
riculum. Particularly in elementary and middle schools, instruction can feature social 
studies as the core around which the rest of the curriculum is built. 

These integrative aspects have the potential for enhancing the scope and power of 
social studies. They also, however, have the potential for undermining its coherence and 
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thrust as a curriculum component that addresses unique citizen education goals. A lit- Teaching and 
erary selection, writing assignment, cooperative learning activity, or computerized sim- Learning 
ulation cannot be considered curriculum simply because it features social studies com- 
bined with some other subject or set of skills. Nor can such activities be substituted for 
genuine social studies activities. To qualify as worthwhile elements of social studies cur- 
ricula, activities must engage students in using important ideas in ways that promote 
progress toward social understanding and civic efficacy goals. Consequently, programs 
that feature a great deal of integration of social studies with other school subjects — even 
programs ostensibly built around social studies as the core of the curriculum — do not 
necessarily create powerful social studies learning. Unless they are developed as plans for 
accomplishing major social studies goals, such programs may focus on trivial or dis- 
connected information. 



C Social Studies Teaching and Learning Are Powerful When They Are Value-Based 

Powerful social studies teaching considers the ethical dimensions of topics and addresses 
controversial issues providing an arena for reflective development of concern for the. common 
good and application of social values. Students learn to be respectful of the dignity and 
rights of others when interacting socially, and to emphasize basic democratic concepts 
and principles when making personal policy decisions or participating in civic affairs. 

Topics are treated comprehensively and realistically, with attention to 'heir disturb- 
ing or controversial aspects. Students are made aware of potential social policy implications 
and taught to think critically and make value-based decisions about related social issues. 
They learn to gather and analyze relevant information, dsstss the merits of competing 
arguments, and make reasoned decisions that include consideration of the values with- 
in alternative policy recommendations. Through discussions, debates, simulations, 
research, and other occasions for critical thinking and decision-making, students learn 
to apply value-based reasoning when addressing social problems. 

The best social studies teachers develop awareness of their own values and how 
those values influence their selection of content, materials, questions, activities, and 
assessment methods. They assess their teaching from multiple perspectives and, where 
appropriate, adjust it to achieve a better balance. 

Rather than promulgating personal, sectarian, or political views, these teachers make 
sure that students: (1) become aware of the values, complexities, and dilemmas involved 
in an issue; (2) consider the costs and benefits to various groups that are embedded in 
potential courses of action; and (3) develop well-reasoned positions consistent with basic 
democratic social and political values. The teacher provides guidance to such value- 
based reasoning especially when it is difficult to discern the connections between core 
democratic values and the issues at hand, when various core values suggest conflicting 
policies, or when there is conflict between these core values and students personal or 
family values. When this is done most effectively, students may remain unsure about the 
teachers personal views on an issue, at least until after it has been discussed thoroughly. 
Students become more aware of the complexities involved in addressing 
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the issue in ways that serve the common good, and are more articulate about their own 
and others' policy recommendations and supporting rationales. 

Powerful social studies teaching encourages recognition of opposing points of view, respect 
for well-supported positions, sensitivity to cultural similarities and differences, and a com- 
mitment to social responsibility and action. It recognizes the reality and persistence of ten- 
sions but promotes positive human relationships built on understanding, commitment 
to the common good, and willingness to compromise and search for common good. 

0. Social Studies Teaching and Learning Are Powerful When They Are Challenging 

Students are expected to strive to accomplish instructional goals both as individuals and 
as group members through thoughtful participation in lessons and activities and careful work 
on assignments. To establish a context that will support productively challenging teach- 
ing and learning, the teacher encourages the class to function as a learning communi- 
ty. Students learn that the purpose of reflective discussion is to work collaboratively to 
deepen understanding of the meanings and implications of content. Consequently, they 
are expected to listen carefully and respond thoughtfully to one another's ideas. 

In advancing their own ideas and in responding critically to others, students are 
expected to build a case based on relevant evidence and arguments and to avoid deri- 
sive and other inappropriate behavior. They are challenged to come to grips with con- 
troversial issues, to participate assertively but respectfully in group discussions, and to 
work productively with partners or groups of peers in cooperative learning activities. 
Such experiences foster the development of competencies essential to civic efficacy. 

Making social studies teaching challenging should not be construed as merely artic- 
ulating high standards and then leaving it to students to try to meet them. Rather, the 
teacher models seriousness of purpose and a thoughtful approach to inquiry and uses instruc- 
tional strategies designed to elicit and support similar qualities from students. The teacher 
paves the way for successful learning experiences by making sure that the content is 
suited to the students' developmental levels and cultural backgrounds and by providing 
assistance that enables students to handle challenging activities. The teacher also makes 
it clear, however, that students are expected to connect thoughtfully what they are learn- 
ing to their prior knowledge and experience, to offer comments, and to raise questions. 

To stimulate and challenge students' thinking, teachers should expose them to 
many information sources that include varying perspectives on topics and offer con- 
flicting opinions on controversial issues. Questions call for thoughtful examination of 
the content, not just retrieval of information from memory. After posing such ques- 
tions, the teacher allows sufficient time for stuuents to think and formulate responses 
and to elaborate on their peers' responses. 

Many of the questions call for critical or creative thinking, suggested solutions to 
problems, or reasoned positions on policy issues. Such questions often produce numer- 
ous and conflicting responses. When this occurs, the teacher withholds evaluation and 
instead invites the students to engage in sustained dialogue and debate. This shifts some 
of the authority for evaluating the validity of knowledge from teacher to students. 
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Challenge is also communicated in the teachers reactions to students' ideas. The teacher Teaching and 
shows interest in and respect for students thinking, but demands well-reasoned argu- Learning 
ments rather than opinions voiced without adequate thought or commitment. 
Routinely, students are asked to explain and defend their ideas using content-based 
arguments. Instead of always accepting students' views or asking the class to discuss 
them, the teacher sometimes challenges students' assumptions or responds with com- 
ments or questions that help students identify misconceptions, flaws in the argument, 
or unrecognized complications. The teacher must act with sensitivity, because some stu- 
dents become anxious or embarrassed when someone questions their ideas in this way 
The teacher makes it clear that the purpose of such a challenge is not to put students 
on the spot but to help them construct new understanding through engagement in 
thoughtful dialogue. 

E. Social Studies Teaching and Learning Are Powerful When They Are Active 

Powerful social studies teaching and learning are rewarding, but they demand a 
great deal from both teachers and students. Thoughtful preparation and instruction by 
the teacher and sustained effort by students are required for students to make sense of 
and apply what they are learning. 

Powerful social studies teaching demands that the teacher actively make curricular plans 
and adjustments. Rather than mechanically following the instructions in a manual, an 
exemplary teacher is prepared to: (1) acquire and update continuously the subject-mat- 
ter knowledge and related pedagogical knowledge needed to teach the content effec- 
tively; (2) adjust goals and content to the students' needs; (3) pa ticipate as a partner in 
learning with students, modeling the joy of both discovering new knowledge and 
increasing understanding of familiar topics; (4) use a variety of instructional materials 
such as physical examples, photographs, maps, illustrations, films, videos, textbooks, lit- 
erary selections, and computerized databases; (5) plan field trips, visits to the class by 
resource people, and other experiences that will help students relate what they are learn- 
ing to their lives outside the classroom; (6) plan lessons and activities that introduce 
content to students, and encourage them to process it actively, think about it critically 
and creatively, and explore its implications; (7) develop current or local examples that 
relate the content to students' lives; (8) plan sequences of questions that allow for 
numerous responses and stimulate reflective discussion; (9) provide students with guid- 
ance and assistance as needed, yet encourage them to assume increasing responsibility 
for managing their own learning; (10) structure learning environments and activities in 
ways that encourage students to behave as a community of learners; (11) use account- 
ability and grading systems that are compatible with instructional methods and that 
focus on accomplishment of major social understanding and civic efficacy goals; and 
(12) monitor reflectively and adjust as necessary. 

Besides advance planning and preparation, active social studies teaching requires 
reflective thinking and decision-making as events unfold during instruction. Teachers must 
adjust plans to developing circumstances such as teachable moments that arise when 
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Teaching and students ask questions, make comments, or offer challenges worth pursuing. The 
Learning teacher decides whether to persist with a topic or conclude it and move on to a new 
topic, whether to try to elicit an insight from students or to supply it directly, and how 
thoroughly the students will need to be prepared for an activity before they can begin 
work on it independently 

After the teacher launches an activity and students are working on their own or in 
collaboration with their peer?, the teacher remains active by monitoring individual or 
group progress and providing assistance. Interventions are designed to clear up confu- 
sion, while enabling students to cope with task demands productively; students should 
be allowed to handle as much of the task as they can at the moment while at the same 
time making progress toward fully independent and successful performance. The 
teacher does not perform the tasks for students or simplify them to the point that they 
no longer engage the students in the cognitive processes required to accomplish the 
activity's goals. 

Students develop new understanding through a process of active construction. They do 
not passively receive or copy curriculum content; rather, they actively process it by relat- 
ing it to what they already know (or think they know) about the topic. Instead of rely- 
ing on rote learning methods, they strive to make sense of what they are learning by 
developing a network of connections that link the new content to preexisting knowl- 
edge and beliefs anchored in their prior experience. Sometimes the learning involves 
conceptual change in which students discover that some of their beliefs are inaccurate 
and need to be modified. 

The construction of meaning required to develop important social understanding takes 
time and is facilitated by interactive discourse. Clear explanation and modeling from the 
teacher are important, as are opportunities to answer questions about content, discuss 
or debate the meanings and implications of content, or use the content in activities that 
call for tackling problems or making decisions. These activities allow students to process 
content actively and make it their own by paraphrasing it into their own words, explor- 
ing its relationship to other knowledge and to past experience, appreciating the insights 
it provides, or identifying its implications for social or civic decision-making. 

Teacher and student roles shift as learning progresses. Early in a unit cf study, the 
teacher may need to provide considerable guidance by modeling, explaining, or sup- 
plying information that builds on students' existing knowledge while also assuming 
much of the responsibility for structuring and managing learning activities. As students 
develop expertise, however, they can begin to assume responsibility for regulating their 
learning by asking questions and by working on increasingly complex applications with 
increasing degrees of autonomy. The teacher still assists students with challenges they 
are not yet ready to handle by themselves but such assistance is gradually reduced in 
response to increases in students 1 readiness to engage in independent and self-regulat- 
ing learning. . 

Because what one learns is intimately linked to how one learns it, powerful social 
studies programs feature learning that is both social and active. The learning is social 
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because it occurs in a group setting and includes substantial student-student interaction Teaching and 
during discussions and collaborative work on activities. The learning is active because Learning 
the curriculum emphasizes hands-on (and minds-on) activities that call for students to 
react to what they are learning and use it for some authentic purpose. 

Effective activities encourage students to think about and apply what they are learn- 
ing. Teachers may provide opportunities for students to apply their existing knowledge 
to questions about new content, to understand new content, to synthesize and com- 
municate what they have learned, to generate new knowledge or make creative appli- 
cations, or to think critically about the content and make decisions or take actions that 
relate to it. 

Powerful social studies teaching emphasizes authentic activities that call for using con- 
tent for accomplishing life applications. For example, critical- thinking attitudes and abil- 
ities are developed through policy debates or assignments calling for critique of cur- 
rently or historically important policy arguments or decisions, not through artificial 
exercises in identifying logical or rhetorical flaws. Similarly, in addition to more tradi- 
tional assignments, students frequently engage in cooperative learning, construction of 
models or plans, dramatic re-creations of historical events that shaped democratic val- 
ues or civic policies, role-play, and simulation activities (e.g., mock trials or simulated 
legislative activities, interviewing family members, and collecting data in the local com- 
munity). They also participate in various social and civic roles (e.g., discussing home 
safety or energy conservation checklists with parents and planning appropriate follow- 
up action, participating in student government activities and local community restora- 
tion or improvement efforts, or doing volunteer work for nursing homes or political 
campaigns). 

Through such activities, students develop social understanding that they can 
explain in their own words and can access and apply in appropriate situations. For 
example, they learn to think critically as they read newspapers and magazines, watch 
television, or monitor political or policy debates. They learn to recognize the problem- 
atic aspects of statements, to project the probable social consequences of advocated 
policies, and to take these complexities into account when forming their opinions. 

The teachers modeling, classroom management, motivational techniques, instruc- 
tional methods, and assessment procedures all communicate to students that they are 
expected to participate in social studies classes actively and with a sense of purpose. The 
students learn to reflect thoughtfully on what they are learning and to ask questions, 
share opinions, and engage in public content-based dialogue. Through authentic appli- 
cation activities they develop civic efficacy by practicing it — engaging in the inquiry 
and debate required to make informed decisions about real social issues then following 
up with appropriate social or civic action. 
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Teaching and III. Making It Happen: 

Learning Developing and Maintaining Powerful Social Studies Programs 

The kind of powerful social studies teaching and learning envisioned here is real- 
ized most fully when it is encouraged and reinforced by other components of the edu- 
cational system. In particular, powerful social studies teaching and learning are likely to 
become more common to the extent that: (1) assessment approaches at all levels focus 
on measuring progress toward social understanding and efficacy goals; (2) teachers ben- 
efit from effective preservice preparation and in-service professional development pro- 
grams, and social studies education receives support from school administrators, par- 
ents, the local community, and government agencies; and (3) the nation successfully 
meets certain currently recognizable challenges, including the need for additional 
research on powerful social studies teaching and learning, for improvements in cur- 
riculum materials and technologies, and for improvement efforts that focus on accom- 
plishing our most important educational goals. These systemic influences on social 
studies education are addressed in the following sections. 

A. Assessment of Social Studies Teaching and Learning 

Powerful social studies teaching and learning include assessment components 
designed to inform instructional planning and thus produce continuing improvements 
through successive cycles. The assessment mechanisms focus on the degree to which 
major social understanding and civic efficacy goals are accomplished, rather than on mea- 
suring acquisition of miscellaneous information or command of generic skills. Care is 
taken to see that testing does not place inappropriate content coverage pressures on teach- 
ers or cause them to shift their emphasis away from pursuing major social studies goals. 

The NCSS curriculum guidelines (1990) call for systematic and rigorous assess- 
ment of social studies instruction that is based primarily on each schools stated objec- 
tives as the criteria for effectiveness. Knowledge, thinking skills, valuing, and social par- 
ticipation are assessed, using data from many sources in addition to paper-and-pencil 
tests. These data provide a basis for planning curriculum improvements as well as for 
assessing students learning. The guidelines emphasize locally planned assessment of 
progress toward locally established goals. 

In 1991, NCSS elaborated on these guidelines through a position statement on 
testing and evaluation of social studies students. This statement calls for transforming 
student assessment from an overreliance on machine-scored standardized tests to 
approaches that balance such measures with more authentic performance assessments. 
These include tasks such as speaking effectively or articulating a reasoned stance on a 
controversial social issue. Such assessments focus on the processes that students use, not 
merely on the answers they choose. 

A comprehensive assessment plan for social studies includes daily monitoring of the 
general effectiveness and quality of student participation in lessons and activities, as well 
as appropriate use of both criterion- and norm-referenced tests. The primary purpose 
of testing should be to improve teaching and learning. To accomplish this purpose, 
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teachers need the freedom and encouragement to select or develop assessment tasks that Teaching and 
i\re suited to their students and aligned with locally adopted social studies goals. This Learning 
process will involve augmenting traditional tests with performance evaluations, port- 
folios of student papers and projects, and essays focusing on higher-order thinking and 
applications. The assessment devices must be fair to all students and interpreted with 
sensitivity to the propriety of any norms or comparison groups that might be used to 
place the scores of local students into context. Teachers must have access to all data col- 
lected in their classrooms and be proficient in interpreting and reporting results. 

A basic underlying principle is that assessment should be aligned with, and 
designed to help accomplish, the citizen education goals that drive the social studies 
curriculum. The curriculum's assessment component should not drive its content and 
process components; instead, all three components should constitute a coherent plan 
for accomplishing the curriculum's major social understanding and civic efficacy goals. 
To the extent that the assessment component creates content or skills coverage pressures 
that do not promote significant progress toward these goals, it is counterproductive to 
the purposes of social studies. The same may be true of test-driven coverage pressures 
in other subject areas if these pressures result in inadequate time allocations to social 
studies or loss of its coherence as an integral curriculum component. 

B. Support for Powerful Social Studies Teaching and Learning 

If social studies teaching and learning are to begin ro approximate the vision out- 
lined here, more support for social studies education at every level is necessary. Such 
support includes internal support from the profession itself (emphasizing improve- 
ments in preservice and in-service teacher education) and external support fron, par- 
ents, the local community, and government agencies. 

1 . Preparing Preservice Teachers 

In 1987, NCSS developed a position statement and guidelines on the preparation 
of social studies teachers. The guidelines refer to admission and continuation of stu- 
dents in teacher education programs, characteristics of these programs, and character- 
istics of the sponsoring institutions* Social studies professionals should lobby for state 
staffing policies that reflect the NCSS teacher preparation standards. 

Academic and continuation requirements should ensure that candidates possess suf- 
ficient knowledge and skills, as well as appropriate personal and ethical qualities. 
Programs should include: (1) general education preparation in the humanities, the 
social and behavioral sciences, the natural sciences, mathematics, and computer science; 
(2) special emphasis on foundational disciplines for the social studies, approached with- 
in a global perspective and with attention to value conflicts and policy issues; and (3) a 
professional education component that includes courses in social and philosophical 
foundations, human growth and development, psychology of learning, needs of excep- 
tional students, gender and ethnic perspectives, use of media, and a range of planning, 
teaching, and assessment skills. 

Social studies methods courses should prepare prospective teachers to select, inte- 
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Teaching and grate, and translate knowledge and methodology from the social studies into curricula 
Learning suitable for the grade levels at which they expect to teach. Programs should include both 
information and clinical experiences designed to prepare prospective teachers to teach 
social studies in a variety of settings to a variety of students using a variety of approach- 
es to curriculum, instruction, and assessment. Student teaching experiences should span 
complete school semesters, not just college quarters, and they should be supervised by 
appropriately qualified cooperating teachers and college or university personnel. 

Institutions sponsoring teacher education programs should vest responsibility for 
managing those programs in the head of the college, school, or department of educa- 
tion and should staff the program with faculty members who have experience in K-12 
schools. These faculty members should excel as teachers or field supervisors, not just as 
scholars. They should observe and interact with their student teachers in school settings 
often enough to zssqss the student teachers' progress accurately and to model or suggest 
improvements adapted to the settings. 

Effective preparation of social studies teachers requires close cooperation between 
the social science specialists and the teacher education specialists, as well as between the 
university personnel and school personnel involved in clinical and field experiences. All 
of the participants in teacher education programs should understand and be committed to 
major social studies goals, should, be knowledgeable about powerful social studies teaching, 
and should model such teaching in their classrooms. This implies use of a broad range of 
teaching and learning methods. Prospective teachers need coaching and structured 
opportunities to develop their skills at using approaches such as lecture and discussion, 
cooperative learning, panel discussions, debates, games, simulations, community par- 
ticipation experiences, and computerized data bases and learning programs. Besides 
learning the procedural aspects of these varied approaches, prospective teachers should 
learn to shift their managerial and instructional roles appropriately and to prepare stu- 
dents to assume additional responsibilities for .managing their learning. Teachers need 
to function comfortably not just as experts but also as guides. 

Learning to plan, implement, and zssqss powerful social studies teaching on a con- 
sistent basis will require years of guided in-service and self-assessment experiences in 
addition to good preservice preparation. At a minimum, however, preservice programs 
should equip new teachers with a basic understanding of social studies purposes and 
goals and a vision of powerful social studies teaching and learning that they can use to 
guide their subsequent professional development. 

2. Supporting In-Service Teachers 

The vision of powerful social studies teaching and learning outlined here assumes 
local planning and decision-making in which teams of teachers identify and clarify 
goals, plan the social studies program, monitor it reflectively, and make necessary 
adjustments. To make this possible, school districts and building administrators need 
to allocate sufficient in-class time for social studies teaching and provide sufficient out- 
of-class time for collegial planning and professional development. Although social stud- 
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ies is rich in c jportunities for connecting content from other subjects, it features 
important purposes and goals of its own and must be taught with frequency and coher- 
ence for these goals to be accomplished. Throughout grades K-12, all students should 
receive daily instruction in a carefully planned social studies program. 

Teaching staffs need collegial planning time and in-service staff development activ- 
ities to ensure that all teachers develop a shared understanding of the broad goals of 
social studies education and thus approach them with an emphasis on building social 
understanding and civic efficacy. Guided by these major goals and a knowledgeable 
social studies coordinator, collegial planning should yield a coherent social studies pro- 
gram for the entire school. All teachers should know what their colleagues are doing and 
understand how the components assigned to their grade level fit into the big picture. 
Planning should be guided by the NCSS collection of curriculum planning resources 
(1990) and should incorporate the instructional principles outlined in this position 
statement. The program should include an assessment component that aligns with 
goals and complements the other program components (the value and attitudinal 
aspects as well as the knowledge and skills aspects). 

Teachers need support for acquiring and receiving social studies information, 
resources, and teaching and assessment strategies. All teachers need opportunities to 
obtain information about and assistance in using social studies resources from compe- 
tent consultants, opportunities to visit other classrooms to see demonstrations of pow- 
erful teaching and learning, and involvement in decision-making concerning adoption 
of curriculum materials or other changes in the schools social studies program. New 
teachers need mentoring from accomplished teachers. Teachers with special interests or 
assignments need release time and support for attendance at state and national confer- 
ences, activity in professional organizations, local, networking, and the opportunity to 
help develop curriculum materials or program plans. Teachers should be encouraged to 
identify their group and individual professional development needs relating to social 
studies, and arrangements should be made to address these needs. 

Experienced teachers interested in doing so may apply for assessment and NCSS 
advanced professional certification of the quality of their social studies teaching (NCSS 
1991). Whether or not they seek council certification in addition to their state certifi- 
cation, however, teachers who have continuing responsibility for social studies educa- 
tion should strive to meet NCSS s standards for certified professionals. In particular, 
they should: (1) continue their professional development through formal course work, 
attendance at conferences, professional reading, and collaboration with peers on action 
research or staff development projects; (2) analyze their and their students' work prod- 
ucts; (3) keep a journal on practice; and (4) take active roles in professional and com- 
munity organizations. 

Social studies education should receive vigorous support as a vital curriculum com- 
ponent responsible for accomplishing uniquely important purposes and goals. A social 
studies coordinator should be appointed for the district as a whole and for each build- 
ing. The district should provide appropriate instructional time, materials and resources, 
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Teaching and facilities, and equipment for all teachers. They will need access to carefully selected text- 
Learning books and the many types of data sources that are used in powerful social studies teach- 
ing, including auxiliary texts, multimedia kits, reference materials and text supplements 
at various reading levels, maps, globes, physical artifacts, films and tapes, computer 
equipment and software, content-correlated literature selections, and equipment for 
simulations or special events. 

Districts should encourage their social studies teachers to participate in active cur- 
riculum committees that have decision-making as well as advisory responsibilities. 
Finally, a district-wide policy statement on academic freedom and responsibility should 
be in place. Social studies teachers should be able to rely on this statement and on 
administrative support for their efforts to model civic participation and assist their stu- 
dents to confront social issues. 

3. External Support from Communities and Governments 

Several forms of community and governmental support will be required to sustain 
powerful social studies programs. Most fundamentally, communities and governments 
need to recognize the subjects vital purpose for citizen education and thus prepare to 
support accomplishment of its social understanding and civic efficacy goals and the 
powerful forms of teaching and learning necessary to accomplish them. This commit- 
ment implies sustaining teacher education and professional development programs and 
forms of support for social studies in schools as described in previous sections. These 
aspects of powerful social studies programs require funding and leadership support 
from local school districts and state governments. 

Corporate and business interests can be supportive as well. Sponsoring cooperative 
programs, hosting field trips, supplying guest speakers, and supporting local heritage 
preservations that serve as school resources are just some of the ways local businesses 
and communities can support their schools social studies programs. Parents can help 
by donating or lending cultural or historical artifacts, acting as chaperones on field 
trips, and visiting classes or resource people (e.g., to provide information about their 
occupations or their ethnic heritages). 

C The Challenges for the Future 

The vision of powerful social studies teaching and learning set forth here has been 
informed by a growing knowledge base about the ingredients for teaching social stud- 
ies for understanding, appreciation, and life application. This position statement, how- 
ever, is just a beginning. The future holds many challenges that must be met if the 
vision of powerful social studies teaching and learning outlined here is to be developed 
in more detail and become the basis for standard practice in the schools. 

More research on socal studies teaching and learning is needed, especially research that 
focuses on teachers efforts to develop social understanding and civic efficacy in their students. 
Studies that document the effects of powerful social studies teaching and describe it in 
detail as it unfolds across a lesson or curriculum unit would be especially valuable. Also 
needed are studies of what students at the various grade levels know (or think they 
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know) about the, content taught in those grades and how instruction affects their think- Teaching and 
ing. This information then can be used to develop ways to adapt instruction so as to Leandng 
build on students' valid knowledge and address their misconceptions. 

As the knowledge base develops, it will need to consider the situational character- 
istics of various teaching contexts. The general principle that social studies teaching and 
learning become more powerful when they are meaningful, integrative, value-based, 
challenging, and active applies to all social studies classes, but the specifics involved in 
bringing this principle to life will vary according to individual students and content 
areas. More information is needed about the particular forms of powerful social studies 
teaching that best suit various grade levels and content areas, how to adapt these forms 
of instruction to meet the needs of diverse learners, and what constitutes effective pre- 
service and in-service social studies teacher education. 

Improved learning resources, along with research on how to use them effectively, are also 
needed. Textbooks need to be structured coherently around powerful ideas developed in 
depth, and rhey need to be supplemented with a wide range of learning resources and 
activities. In the early elementary grades, multimedia kits, picture books, simplified 
maps, collections of artifacts (or realistic reproductions), and other instructional tools 
and data sources designed for students who have not yet become sophisticated readers 
are needed. Across the grades, computerized data bases, simulations, and games, 
laserdiscs, hypermedia, scanners, electronic mail connections with classrooms in other 
states or nations, and production and use of videotapes as teaching and learning devices 
have potential for social studies applications. These applications will need to be devel- 
oped and studied to determine how to make the best use of their unique capabilities in 
the most cost-effective ways. Research and development also need to attend to the 
changes in the teachers role entailed in many of these innovations. Along with access 
to new resources and technologies, teachers will need guidance on how to manage these 
multiple resources and help their students learn to use them more effectively. 

Certain systematic changes in education in the United States are needed to support 
fully powerful social studies teaching and learning. Most of these are changes that 
would improve the quality of instruction across the curriculum. Critics of textbooks 
and learning resources in all subjects are voicing similar concerns about the need to shift 
emphasis from breadth of coverage to depth of development of important content, to 
shift from fill-in-the-blank worksheets to a broader range of activities, and to replace 
tests that create counterproductive content coverage pressures with authentic, varied, 
and goals-driven assessment components. School restructuring efforts have stressed 
teacher empowerment and collegial planning, although more emphasis should be 
placed on articulating major goals and on developing local networks of teachers who 
share similar teaching assignments. 

Some of the current assessment reform movements are encouraging, especially 
those calling for authentic tasks. If these ehorts are to support powerful teaching and 
learning, however, test users will have to be willing to accept the costs of authentic 
assessment. Also, social studies assessments will have to shift from a focus on generic 
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Teaching and skills to a focus on social understanding and civic efficacy goals, including those relat- 
Learning * n § to teaching of democratic values. 



IV. Summary 

Complementing position statements on social studies curriculum, evaluation, 
teacher preparation, and advanced certification published previously by the National 
Council for the Social Studies, this position statement sets forth a vision of powerful 
social studies teaching and learning needed to accomplish important social under- 
standing and civic efficacy goals. It briefly considers assessment approaches that will 
complement powerful social studies teaching and learning; preservice teacher prepara- 
tion programs, in-service professional development programs, and forms of support for 
social studies education in the schools that are necessary to sustain such powerful teach- 
ing and learning; and some needed developments in research, instructional resources, 
and educational reform. In putting forth a vision of the ideal, this position statement 
emphasizes that social studies teaching and learning become powerful when they are 
meaningful, integrative, value-based, challenging, and active. 

V, Conclusion 

Thomas Jefferson, among others, emphasized that the vitality of a democracy 
depends upon the education and participation of its citizens. If the nation is to devel- 
op fully the readiness of its citizenry to carry forward its democratic traditions, it will 
need to support progress toward full attainment of the vision of powerful social studies 
teaching and learning outlined here. 
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